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Post-war planning will largely depend on 
the records you keep today. Those records 
must be kept accurate... and immediately 
available at all times! As records grow... 
and how they do in these war times... they 
must be housed properly! 


No longer need your file opera- 
tors struggle along with inadequate, 





IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
of 


GUARDSMAN 
Filing Cabinets 






















makeshift filing equipment! Their speed and 
accuracy can now be greatly increased by 
the addition of a few new GUARDSMAN 
wood files. 


Yes, now!...for GUARDSMAN cabinets 
are ready for immediate delivery... with- 
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out priority! Not just in four or 
five styles but in every type and 
size...and they look exactly like 
steel cabinets. We have on hand 
the world’s most complete line 
of wood filing cabinets... priced 
right to provide amazingly low 
cost per filing inch! 


The GUARDSMAN is not a 
“substitute for the duration”! In- 
genious construction details have 
made this a product of skilled 
craftsmanship... built for many 
years of trouble-free performance. 
Small wonder that hundreds of 
business concerns have chosen 
GUARDSMAN after exhaustive 
competitive tests. 


Call our nearest branch office to- 
day and tell them when you'd like 
your files delivered. Or, if you pre- 
fer fuller information, write for your 
free copy of “ Filing Equipment in 
Wood’”—a complete description 
of GUARDSMAN in every style. 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 









YOU SAVE 


THREE WAYS 
in buying business 
machine supplies under 
BURROUGHS DISCOUNT 
PURCHASE PLANS 





You save 10% to 40%, discounts on some types 
of supplies beginning with orders for as little 
as $10 worth. 


2 It is easier to earn discounts, because they are 
based on combined purchases of various types 
of supplies; for example, purchases of carbon 
paper help you earn larger discounts on rib- 
bons, and vice versa. 


3 You are assured fresh supplies, without storage 
problems, because delivery of supplies is made 
as you need them. 


* * * 


Burroughs produces high quality roll paper and 
ribbons for practically all makes of business ma- 
chines, carbon paper for every need, journal paper 
and other supplies. For full details concerning prices 
and terms, call your local Burroughs office or write— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 





Burroughs 


‘SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES 
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LIFE INSURANCE SALES RESEARCH BUREAU 


The volume figures included in this Survey represent esti- 
mated total new paid-for Ordinary Insurance sales exclu- 
sive of increases, revivals, dividend additions, reinsurance 
acquired, annuities, group and wholesale business of all com- 
panies operating in the United States. These estimates are 
based upon the experience of 53 companies representing 81% oj 
the new Ordinary Life Insurance in the United States. 

The comparative percentages are based upon the actual ex- 
perience of the 53 contributing companies. 

The Index figures represent a comparison of the current montl 
or year-to-date period with the av erage sales for the correspond- 
ing month or year-to-date period during the five years, 1938-1942. 
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J ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSURANCE 
4 PRESIDENTS 
4 New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revivals 
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COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





offers to its fieldmen 
a line of complete personal 
coverage including: 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
HOSPITALIZATION 
SUBSTANDARD 
WHOLESALE 
JUVENILE 
GROUP 
LIFE 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES : 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON, President 
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*x*xk Continuing the practice of bringing to our readers 
the most advanced thoughts on various problems con- 
fronting the life insurance industry today, we featured 
last month the addresses delivered before the American 
Life Convention meeting in Chicago. Included were 
digests of important features covering the activities of 
1943, recent actuarial developments, public relations and 
various comments pertaining to financial and investment 
difficulties. In this issue will be found several digests 
of additional papers delivered at the A.L.C. meeting. 
Also included are some important remarks made by 
various speakers before the recent Institute of Home 
Office Underwriters meeting. 


The chief sources of profits for a life insurance 
company are in interest earnings above the rate required 
to maintain the reserves, savings in expenses and also 
in mortality. The first item is no longer considered a 
major factor due to lower interest trends in this country 
and few opportunities now present themselves for 
profitable investment in the type of securities which life 
insurance companies purchase. The companies are mak- 
ing earnest effort to reduce expenses and to keep within 
reasonable margins but in this respect possibilities 
are quite definitely limited by wage and price increases 
which are outside their control. This leaves then the 
factor of mortality savings and this now is the most 
important feature profit-wise in a life company’s opera- 
tions. Thoughtful attention is being paid to this vital 
factor and consequently it is of great value for the 
underwriters of the country to exchange ideas in rela- 
tion thereto. 


*k* At times certain field men have been mystified by 
the declination of a certain risk by their home office, 
following which another company, whose underwriting 
standards are approximately the same, has taken the 
risk on a standard basis or with only a slight rating. 
. C. McCankie, Underwriting Vice President and Ac- 
tuary of the Equitable Life of Iowa, explains why this 
is perfectly proper procedure from the home office 
standpoint and also recommends that frequent confer- 
ences of field men and home office underwriters, both 
ls:y and medical, be held for the purpose of establishing 
a better understanding of their mutual problems—Un- 
derwriting Relationship—page 13. 
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**x* Many home office underwriters are distracted to- 
day when contemplating risks involving travel hazards, 
including those which present themselves under exclu- 
sion clauses. Alternatively, if the extra premium rating 
plan is adopted, what is an adequate extra rate? Is it 
feasible to grant “refunds” after exposure if the added 
hazard has been removed? John R. Ward, Assistant 


Secretary of United States Life, explains current pro- 
“Foreign Travel Hazards, 


cedure in ’ page 15. 

**x* A very fitting honor was paid Miss Beatrice Jones, 
Agency Assistant of the Guardian Life of New York, 
in Chicago last October when she was chosen as the 
first woman to address a session of the American Life 
Convention. Her subject “Do Women Belong in Life 
Insurance” is one of leading importance today and her 
remarks, which are illuminating, brought an enthusiastic 
reaction from the assembled members of the Conven- 
tion—see page 12. 

**k*k M. Albert Linton, Provident Mutual President, 
has something of material import to say concerning the 
spectacular trend of Pension Trust business. He gives 
valuable pointers concerning possible pitfalls for the un- 
wary and offers suggestions for handling this type of 
business by those who are seeking it in earnest—page 11. 


**k* Frank P. Samford, President of the Liberty Na- 
tional Life of Birmingham, says: “Nowhere have | 
heard any voice raised against the threat of runaway 
inflation of the type that my thinking leads me to be- 
lieve will come with continued deficit financing on the 
part of the Government.” His article “Trusteeship,” 
page 48, is a “must” for all who desire a fuller apprecia- 
tion of the dangers that face the nation’s economy, 
including policyholders’ equities, from a dose of run- 
away inflation. We have had a good sized draught of 
inflation already, through rising prices and increased liv- 
ing costs, but the situation can get worse, much worse, 
as we have more than once reminded our readeré. The 
people are the government and Congressmen represent 
the people, so let’s enlighten the representatives as to our 
wishes in this vital matter—it’s a simple thing to write 
a letter. 


*x*x* For some time there has been a dearth of accurate 
and up-to-date information concerning Negro Insurance 
in the United States, particularly as regards historical 


background, operational features and scope. A. T. 
Spaulding, Actuary and Assistant Secretary of the 
North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company, Dur- 


ham, and President, National Negro Insurance Associa- 
tion, in a scholarly review, has prepared for us a special 
article on this subject. Mr. Spaulding completely covers 


the field from the first organization formed in the 
United States for the purpose of aiding sick and poor 
Negroes to listing the life insurance companies owned 
and operated by Negroes and the extent of their opera- 
tions—page 17 
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a very young man... just five years old. Taking 
Daddy’s place is a pretty big job, but he will do it 
in the years to come. For through Life Insurance, 
John preserved for us our heritage of Liberty, 
thatis America. His faith is our faith. His strength, 
our strength. 


Just a few pews away sits Bill Brown, the man 





who wrote our Insurance. He knows how neat 
we came to losing this heritage. The times when 
the load seemed almost too much for us to carry. 
Those were the times he counseled us, encout: 
aged us, worked with us. Yes, our fight has been 
his fight too. We have no finer friend.” 


Thus, another medal is bestowed on Bill Brow: 


THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


RADIO STATION KEBI WiCHIiLA, 
. _ = VAR R.. VICE PRES., TREAS., 


KANSAS 1070 KILOCYCLES _ 
F. B, JACOBSHAGEN, VICE PRES., SECT 
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“I'm Net 
Fooling” 


"This war has caused me to do some serious 
thinking. We have to plan for the future and | 
have my plans all set. Last night my life insurance 
man and | carefully examined my family's needs 
in the event that | should suddenly fade from the 
picture. | was astonished to find out how short- 
sighted | had been. This has all been taken care 
of now. | have a program arranged that will 
provide my family with an adequate income for 
essentials and my boy and girl are assured an 
education. 


"Although I'm young and active, I've been 
wondering about that time when I'd like to put 
aside my tools and retire. We considered this 
while working out my program and now I'm all 
set. My insurance is designed to do double duty. 
When | reach those retirement years I'll have a 
nice income for my old age. 


"Then, too, those War Bonds I'm buying every 
pay day will provide a fund for emergencies and 
extra things I'll want to do in the years to come. 
With these problems taken care of my big concern 
right now is to win this war and you can bet that 
I'll do my part.” 


Take a tip from this straight-thinking war- 
worker and consider your plans for the future. 
Your Western and Southern representative will 
be happy to give you the benefit of his years of 
experience and training in solving your problems. 
Recommendations will be fitted to your individual 
needs and budget. 


INSURE and BE SURE 


TE WESTERN SMUTHERN LEE TURAN E GOWER 


C. F. WILLIAMS... . President 


HOME OFFICE—CINCINNATI 
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AST month we ran a digest of 

the addresses before the annual 

meeting of the American Life 
Convention having to do with gen- 
eral and financial subjects. This 
month we cover those speeches deal- 
ing with agency, industrial and 
legal matters, thus completing a 
general review of the more impor- 
tant problems faced by the life in- 
surance industry as visualized by 
recognized leaders in their respec- 
tive fields. 


AGENCY 
How Should Agents be Paid? 


W. M. Anderson, Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager, North American Life 
Assurance Company, Toronto, On- 
tario: — “Because, unfortunately, 
there are many individuals who do 
not, or will not, realize the hazards 
of life which they face; others who 
do not appreciate their magnitude 
and also those who have not, or be- 
lieve they have not, the financial 
means to protect themselves through 
life insurance there has sprung 
up the concept of the ‘floor of pro- 
tection’ below which no individual 
should be allowed to fall, and the 
idea of compulsory or social insur- 
ance. 

“At first glance it might seem that 
the continued development of com- 
pulsory insurance might spell the end 
of the voluntary system of life in- 
surance with which we are familiar. 
However, this cannot be the case, 
at least in a community of free in- 
dividuals, for compulsory insurance 

nust follow a formula in its opera- 
ions and it seems inconceivable that 
iny formula could be evolved to fit 
the varying circumstances of each 
nd every individual. An analogy 
nay be seen in the problem of war 
iimancing where taxation (by for- 
mula) can only be lifted to certain 
practical limits beyond which de- 
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AL. 0. MEETING 


Review of the Speeches 


pendence must be placed upon vol- 
untary borrowing. The higher the 
taxation is carried, the more com- 
plicated must its rates, its exemp- 
tions, deductions and offsets become 
in order to preserve its effectiveness 
in respect of the various taxpayers. 
This latter point applies with equal 
force to compulsory insurance. It 
seems fair to conclude, therefore, 
not only that voluntary life insur- 
ance is likely to continue but also 
that compulsory insurance cannot 
effectively cover more than that part 
of the field designed to provide a 
simple minimum level of protection. 








M. ALBERT LINTON 


‘loss leaders’ into mass sellers 


“Tf life insurance were a com- 
modity of a standardized nature, 
there would be room to argue that 
it might be sold effectively by such 
methods as advertising, radio, direct 
mail, etc. Life insurance is not a 
commodity, however, neither is it 
standardized. In many instances it 
must be custom-built to fit the in- 
timate and varying financial struc- 


ture of the purchaser’s affairs. In 
addition, it is a long-term arrange- 
ment with a contractual relation- 
ship extending over many years. All 
of these things point to the necessity 
of the human contact between the 
purchaser and the company. This 
contact man must primarily be a 
salesman—one who is able to make 
the individual realize his needs for 
life insurance protection, one who 
is able to recommend the best ways 
of using life insurance to fit the cir- 
cumstances of the individual, and 
one who is able to overcome success- 
fully ‘buyer inertia.’ 


The Agent's Function 


“It is this demonstrated need for 
salesmen, so important if the volun- 
tary system of life insurance is to 
do its job completely, that forms the 
primary justification of the agency 
system in our business. However, 
the agent’s function is not purely one 
of selling. There are other activi- 
ties that can most satisfactorily, or 
at least very conveniently, be 
handled by agents. Distinct from 
selling as such there is (to use Ed. 
McConney’s words) the ‘inculcation 
of the premium paying habit,’ a 
function which extends over the 
early policy years but which is, to a 
material extent, linked with the sale 
itself. Then there is a wide range 
of service activities of the types 
which can be best handled by per- 
sonal contact and consultation with 
the policyholder, and which may oc- 
cur at any time during the existence 
of the life insurance contract. By 
embracing these activities, in addi- 
tion to that of pure selling, the agent 
has become a life insurance under- 
writer rather than solely a salesman. 

“Operating under the agency sys- 
tem the great majority of personal 
contacts with the public are through 
the agency force. The man in the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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street forms his opinion of the in- 
surance business to a considerable 
extent from his opinion of the agents 
whom he knows. What they say to 
him and what he thinks of them are 
often his only personal contacts with 
a business which may otherwise 
seem highly technical and difficult 
to understand. 

“For these reasons I believe that 
the agent, in direct contact with the 
public in the course of his daily 
work, must fulfill a substantial part 
of the task of building and maintain- 
ing good opinion towards our busi- 
ness. Not only do I feel that this 
public relations responsibility is a 
major function of the agent, but I 
also believe that an adverse attitude 
towards the business on the part of 
agents, combined with an unfavor- 
able opinion of agents on the part 
of the public, could lead to an ex- 
tremely unfortunate reaction to- 
wards life insurance in its present 
form, regardless of its merits.” 


Solution Complicated 


| Mr. Anderson expressed the be- 
lief that it is impossible to reach a 
solution of the agent’s compensation 
for his many services in life insur- 
ance that will equitably cover all 
situations and be applicable to all 
companies. In his discussion he 
merely attempted to enunciate prin- 
ciples to be followed by each com- 
pany in order to reach a satisfactory 
solution of its own particular prob- 
lems in relationship to agent’s com- 
pensation. He said that there are 
very acute practical difficulties of 
transition from one compensation 
plan to another, and there is also 
the complicated problem of legal re- 
strictions and the obstacles involved 
in making radical improvements in 
one company’s methods while others 
continue to follow existing prac- 
tices. | 

[Touching on the question of a 
compensation plan for agents he said 
that in developing a satisfactory 
plan attention must not only be given 
to the basic responsibilities of the 
company to the agent as an indi- 
vidual but also the peculiarities of 
the agent’s job and to the desira- 
bility of using the compensation plan 
as an aid to more efficient opera- 
tion. ] 

“Probably the amount of insur- 
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ance subject to service would form 
the most satisfactory base although 
the total premium income on the 
business might be brought into the 
picture also in order to distinguish 
between the premium paying and 
paid-up insurance and to give weight 
to additional benefits.” 


Do Women Belong in Life Insurance? 


Beatrice Jones, Agency Assistant, 
Guardian Life Insurance Co. of 
America, New York, N. Y.:— 
“Women belong in the life insur- 
ance business because life insurance 
has all the things women want in a 
job.” 





BEATRICE JONES 
“Life insurance has what women want” 


[That women have demonstrated 
their ability in life insurance has 
been proven, by the survey of 1,000 
recent sales by women contained in 
booklet form published by The 
Guardian Life Insurance Company 
of America and referred to by 
Miss Jones in her opening remarks. | 

“But the chief objection in the 
past to women in life insurance has 
been that ‘there, women are auto- 
matically placed on an equal basis 
with men—exposing a psychological 
condition that is frequently present 
in the male being—the fact that 
many men are a little afraid of 
women,’ a fear fostered in childhood 
when it was the mother who dis- 
ciplined the children. 

“However, independent women 
will make up an ever larger per- 
centage of purchasers of life insur- 
ance, and certainly no life insurance 
company in America would be short- 
sighted enough to antagonize a vast 
market among women buyers by re- 
fusing to recognize women as 


agents. But there is still another rea 
son why women will. be an increas 
ingly important part of life insur- 
ance. It is because if you don’t em- 
ploy them one of your competitor: 
will, Women belong in life insur- 
ance; they are in life insurance; 
and they will continue in it.” 


Recruiting Aids 


[As practical aids the Companies 
might offer their managers in re- 
cruiting women, Miss Jones sug- 
gested, a rating chart specifically de- 
signed for use with prospective 
women agents and a_ complete 
manual of guidance in selection and 
training. 

[As a base for recruiting efforts, 
she presented these points which] 
“we already know about women in 
life insurance” : 

A woman’s chance of success in 
life insurance is improved by ma- 
turity. 

Widows have an intense apprecia- 
tion of life insurance through ex- 
perience. 

Women can build a fine attitude 
toward life insurance in the public 
mind through the patient education 
of wives and children. 

Women who are prima donnas 
do “get in a manager’s hair.” 


What Women Want 


[Life insurance appeals to women, 
Miss Jones concluded because life 
insurance has what women want in 
a job. These objectives she listed 
as :] 
“1. Freedom from  unemploy 
ment. 2. Freedom from discrimina- 
tion. Women resent work wher: 
their compensation is dependent o1 
any other factor than performance 
3. Freedom from monotony. The life 
insurance agent is never threatened 
with this trouble. 4. Freedom fo1 
service. Women have a characteris 
tic wish to be helpful. They wan! 
to feel and know that because of 
their effort some good has been ac 
complished. Tradition has condi 
tioned them thus. There is a strong 
vein of altruism running throug! 
the heart and soul of women. Selling 
life insurance can fill this require 
ment in a singularly satisfying way 
For a woman to know that becausé 
she did her work well, families ar 

(Continued on page 46) 
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UNDERWRITING 


RELATIONSHIP 


By R. C. McCANKIE, 
Equitable Life of lowa 


HE mystery surrounding the 

Home Office underwriting of 

cases which, in the past, kept 
the Agent and the Home Office 
Underwriter in almost continuous 
disagreement, has, in most compa- 
nies, been dissolved in recent years. 
The available statistical studies 
have, in many instances, made it 
possible for the Home Office Un- 
derwriter to justify his position, 
thereby eliminating what was con- 
sidered a rather arbitrary and un- 
fortunately, in many instances, in- 
defensible position because of the 
different action taken by the Home 
Office Underwriters of two or more 
equally good companies. From the 
Field Underwriter’s standpoint, 
much has been accomplished through 
the better education of the Agent 
through the efforts of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters 
and the College of Life Underwrit- 
ers. 


Mutual Appreciation 


One of the most important factors 
in the maintenance of good Field 
and Home Office underwriting is a 
mutual appreciation of problems by 
the Agency Department and the 
Underwriting Department. When- 
ever the Agency Department be- 
comes a special pleader at the Home 
Office for the underwriting of busi- 
ness, there are grave dangers of 
misunderstanding. Whenever the 
Underwriters think they have be- 
come omniscient and that everyone 
lacking a technical knowledge of 
underwriting is “too damn dumb to 
understand,” to echo the words of 
a former Vice President, then there 
are also grave dangers. We try to 
avoid these dangers by close co- 
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operation between the Agency De- 
partment and the Underwriting 
Department and by a mutual ap- 
preciation of their problems. 

It may be of interest to outline 
the practice of my own company in 
attempting to establish and main- 
tain good Agency and Underwriting 
relationships. Some years ago, we 
established a_ so-called Advisory 
Council composed of a group of our 
General Agents. This Council meets 
two or three times a year and to this 
council, any and all problems relat- 
ing to the various branches of the 
business may be referred by all 
General Agents and through them, 
all agents of the Company. This 
Council meets and discusses the 
various problems submitted and 
sifts the suggestions, criticisms, etc., 
to determine which have merit, or 
otherwise. 


Council and Officials 


The Council then meets with the 
Officials of the Company charged 
with supervision of the Financial, 
Agency, Insurance and Underwrit- 
ing Departments. A free and open 
discussion of all problems is con- 
ducted and naturally the Home Of- 
fice underwriting is not of minor 
importance in such discussion. The 
Underwriters have been put in a 
position where they have had to 
justify their actions and in a review 
which I made earlier this year, I 
stated that the advisory Council 
prevents any smug self-satisfaction 
or somnolent inertia from creeping 
over the Home Office underwriting 
group. We have not been allowed 
to remain in any static condition and 
many of the Council’s suggestions 
for change and improvement in 





methods of operation have been ac- 
cepted without, in any way, impair- 
ing what we believe to be the funda- 
mentals of good underwriting. 


Nonmedical Question 


One of the problems brought to 
us by the Advisory Council was the 
question of entering the nonmedical 
field. This occurred before the war. 
We had conducted our business over 
a period of 75 years without enter- 
ing the nonmedical field and prob- 
ably because of that, were prej- 
udiced against nonmedical. After 
review of all the literature on non- 
medical business, and _ learning 
through the Advisory Council the 
feeling of our Agency force, we 
decided against nonmedical. 

However, after six months of this 
country’s active participation in the 
war, conditions caused our Advisory 
Council to request reconsideration 
and we rather hastily entered the 
nonmedical field in a limited way, 
confining the activities to rural and 
small urban communities. “This did 
not prove satisfactory and we founa 
it necessary to change our rules half 
a dozen times within the following 
six months, by which time we were 
in agreement, and I believe we are 
now functioning satisfactorily. This 
is evidenced by the fact that though 
our Council and General Agents 
expected us to be quite critical of 
the nonmedical submitted, it was of 
considerable interest to note that 
during our first six months of opera- 
tion in the nonmedical field, our rate 
of declined business for business 
submitted under age 40 was only 
3.3% which compared favorably 
with medically examined business of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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the previous full calendar year under 
age 40 on which the declined rate 
was 3.4%. 


Personal Contacts 


It has been our feeling for many 
years that personal contact of the 
Underwriter with the Agent is fun- 
damental in good Agency relation- 
ships. For a number of years, mem- 
bers of our Risk Committee have 
individually made exténsive trips, 
visiting individual Agencies and dis- 
cussing general underwriting prob- 
lems, as well as individual cases, 
with the interested Agent. The 
members of our Risk Committee are 
Doctors, Actuaries, or trained Un- 
derwriters. 

In'the case of the Medical Direc- 
tor, the contacts with Agencies have 
been extended to cover the field of 
Medical Examiners with the thought 
of, in a limited extent, giving the 
examiner some idea of the differ- 
ent problems involved in insurance 
examination and stressing his re- 
sponsibilities in eliciting medical 
history as well as giving an accurate 
pen picture of the applicant's phys- 
ical condition. 

We believe that most, if not all of 
the mistakes of a Medical Examiner 
are the result of his inability to ap- 
preciate the problems of medical 
underwriting and not due to care- 
lessness or intentional concealment. 
Our Medical Director in his personal 
contacts attempts to give the Ex- 
aminer the insurance viewpoint by 
discussing with him many of the 
more common impairments in terms 
of our underwriting practice. We 
believe that cooperation and under- 
standing on the part of the Exam- 
iner is of paramount importance in 
minimizing friction between the 
Agent and the Underwriting De- 
partment. You are familiar with 
these difficulties. 


The Human Equation 


One Examiner, for example, will 
overstress minor points in the ap- 
plicant’s history and impress the 
Agent that he is too strict in his 
examinations. Another Examiner, 
who finds it impossible to make an 
examination at the convenience of 
the Agent or applicant, may fail in 
his diplomacy in handling the situa- 
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tion. Our Medical Director attempts 
to prevent conditions of this sort 
by anticipating them in his discus- 
sion with the Examiner. Usually, 
the doctor will accept suggestions 
regarding Agency relationships and 
even criticism or suggestions re- 
garding his professional service, 
provided these suggestions come in 
person from a man of equal pro- 
fessional standing. Certainly the 
same degree of understanding can- 
not be secured through corre- 
spondence between the Medical Di- 
rector and his examiner that can be 
obtained through his personal con- 
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tact. Our experience would show 
that little or no difficulty is ex- 
perienced with Examiners for many 
months following a personal visit by 
our Medical Director into a given 
Agency. A satisfactory understand- 
ing between the Examiner and the 
Agent is reflected in a healthy rela- 
tionship between the Agency and the 
Home Office. 

In addition to the visits to the 
Field by the members of the Home 
Office Underwriting staff, we have 
frequent formal and informal con- 
ferences in which members of the 
Agency Department and the Under- 
writers participate. Thus the under- 
writing policy of the company and 
its program is thoroughly under- 
stood by the Agency Department. 


Field Supervisors, who form a part 
of the Agency Department, and 
whose duties are to work in the 
various General Agencies assisting 
in training and supervision of new 
Agents, are particularly interested 
and helpful in acting in a liaison 
capacity between the Field and the 
Home Office Underwriting staff. 
Thus an additional helpful coopera- 
tive relationship is maintained. 


Annual Convention Substitute 


In common with many other com- 
panies, we found it necessary to 
discontinue our annual Agency Con- 
vention but in consultation with our 
Advisory Council, we felt that the 
maintenance of Home Office con- 
tacts with the Agent in the Field was 
of paramount importance and there- 
fore, in 1942, a group representing 
each department of the Home Of- 
fice attended four Regional Schools 
held at strategic points throughout 
our territory. 

With the further restrictions in 
travel facilities in the year 1943, we 
felt that the benefit attained from the 
regional meetings warranted con- 
tinuation but to eliminate travel of 
larger numbers, we increased the 
number of meetings to eight, thereby 
giving more individuals an oppor- 
tunity to contact and discuss their 
problems with the Home Office. In- 
cidentally, in the second series of 
meetings, it may be of interest to 
state that our so-called traveling 
circus was increased by adding a 
lion to the group in the shape of one 
of the Company’s and Country’s 
outstanding General Agents. At 
these meetings, the individual Agent 
has had an opportunity to discuss his 
problems with the underwriting rep- 
resentative who has to justify and 
clarify certain practices which we, 
in common with other companies, 
have established as a result of the 
abnormal conditions which Under- 
writers under war conditions must 
face. 


Education 


We have carried our educational 
program one step further in our 
effort to improve Agency and Home 
Office relationship. About six years 
ago, we adopted a plan of calling to 
the Home Office for a three day 

(Continued on page 28) 
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HAZARDS 


By JOHN R. WARD, 


Assistant Secretary of The United States Life Insurance Company, 
New York City 


HIS is a topic that is so new 
T= so constantly changing that 

it is most difficult to draw any 
definite conclusions or hard and fast 
rules as to the selection of this class 
of risk. There is virtually no real 
experience available, i.e., experience 
as generally interpreted or defined 
by life insurance companies. I will, 
therefore, confine my remarks to ob- 
servations and ideas for the purpose 
of providing general discussion. 


Two Alternatives 


There are two alternatives avail- 
able for approaching risks present- 
ing a travel hazard—(1) a clause 
excluding death as a result of war 
while traveling or residing outside 
of the United States, or (2) an ex- 
tra premium to cover the extra 
hazard. It is assumed that in either 
case, military service and aviation 
piloting are risks excluded. 

If the first method of approach is 
employed, the exclusion clause, one 
must be certain that the period dur- 
ing which travel is excluded is com- 
mensurate with the hazard involved 

—most states limit travel exclusion 
to two years from the date of issue 
of the policy, yet a great many 
travel hazard cases to be under- 
written today are known to be ex- 
posed for considerably longer than 
two years. “Tied in” with this 
thought is that age-old question 
(which would make fame and for- 
tune for any man who could answer 
it), “How long will the war last?” 
How frequently will the applicant be 

-alled upon to travel between the 

Home Areas” and his base of op- 
erations in a foreign territory? 

Many of these civilians, technicians 
and experts are practically commut- 
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ing between here and England, North 
Africa, Australia, and other places. 

Air travel being what it is today, 
excessive passenger aviation ex- 
posure exists as contrasted with 
peace times—far more scheduled 
fare-paying passenger flying than 
contemplated under standard rates. 
With the exclusion clause method, it 
has been necessary in some instances 
to prove the exact cause and manner 
of death in order to determine 
whether or not it was a risk excluded 
under the policy. This is most trying 





.and difficult under war conditions— 


military secrecy, disappearances at 
sea, lack of a corpus delicti when a 
bomb has exploded, long-range in- 
vestigation and administration, etc. 
A most efficient piece of work on 
war and travel claim investigation 
and administration has been done by 
The International Claim Associa- 
tion. Their booklet, “Information 
and Procedure to Expedite Payment 
of Death Claims Among Members 
of the Armed Forces of the United 
States and Canada and Certain 
Other Groups”—Second Edition, is 
right up to the minute, having been 
revised as recently as last month. 
It also contains a supplement en- 
titled, ‘War Claim Problems of 
British Insurance Companies.” It is 
well worth the while of every under- 
writer. I recommend it to you. 


Exclusion of Hazard 


If a risk or hazard is excluded, 
which is known to exist at time of 
issue, a question of waiver has been 
raised in some quarters. Employing 
an exclusion clause to protect the 
company from an eventuality that 
might not occur is oiie thing—to 
accept part of a risk (excluding by 





a clause the undesirable part) that 
actually is existing, in being, at the 
time of issue might under some cir- 
cumstances constitute a waiver of 
the exclusion clause leaving the com- 
pany exposed to a hazard it had not 
desired nor intended to accept. Some 
authorities believe such a situation 
is too remote to be of consequence, 
others are reluctant to be placed in 
such a controversial position and 
take every precaution to avoid it. 


Extra Premium Preferred 


These are some of the reasons 
why companies writing civilian 
travel hazards outside of the United 
States have shown rather a distinct 
preference for handling them on an 
extra premium basis rather than by 
means of an exclusion clause. Em- 
ploying extra premiums to compen- 
sate for these extra hazards elimi- 
nates many of the foregoing com- 
plexities. To be sure, the extra 
premiums must be adequate. What 
constitutes an adequate extra pre- 
mium for various countries and 
types of civilian travel today is a 
large subject in itself, too large to 
be touched on in this discussion of 
hazards and underwriting factors. 
Most companies are using flat-ex- 
tras, pay no commission on the 
extra, limit amounts to $5,000 to 
$25,000, and confine consideration 
to the permanent plans of insurance. 
A few are, however, offering some 
of the convertible term plans. 

The question of reduction or re- 
fund of extra premiums when the 
exposure to the extra hazards ceases 
is quite a controversial one. In peace 
times, companies writing civilian 
travel risks rather freely granted 

(Continued on page 34) 
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SERIES II 
LIFE INSURANCE and ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


Consisting of 17 chapters which have been running serially in The Weekly Underwriter 





In this the second Life Insurance Educator success- 
ful underwriters develop a well-proven pattern for 
making practicable the basic principles explained in 
the first volume of the series. 

First the problem is answered of how to bridge the 
gap between learning and doing, and the underwriter 
is given a cldar idea of what personally he must do 
to control his own behavior and to meet the behavior 
reactions of his prospects. Then follows a systematic 
explanation of sales tools and sales methods. 

Many of the authors have gained nation-wide recog- 
nition for their ability to interpret their experience to 


others in strong and helpful language. Nine of the 
chapters are from a series of outstanding addresses 
delivered under the title, “8 Friday Forums, a Return 
to Fundamentals,” under the sponsorship of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of the City of New York; 
by special arrangement The Weekly Underwriter 
transcribed these addresses and they are presented 
here exclusively for the first time in their entirety. 
One other of the chapters, Chapter XV, also is an 
exclusive reproduction by arrangement with the auth- 
ors of addresses they delivered at a meeting of the 
New York Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters. 
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NEGRO 


INSURANCE 


By A. T. SPAULDING, 


Actuary and Assistant Secretary, 
North Carolina Life Insurance Company, Durham, N. C. 


insurance among Negroes in the 
United States has its counter- 
part in the beginning and develop- 
ment of life insurance abroad. In 
both instances, its origin and/or 
birth can be traced to cooperative 
efforts to meet the elemental and 
primary socio-economic needs of the 
unfortunate and/or underprivileged. 
Just as in the days of ancient 
Rome “the Roman Collegia, which 
were unions of a religious nature, 
had, amongst their other features, 
provisions for burial of their mem-, 
bers,” and the Collegia Tenuiorum, 
associations among the lower classes, 
as early as 136 A.D., for “An en- 
trance fee of one-hundred sesterii 
(say $3.50), an ‘amphora (about 
six gallons) of good wine,’ and a 
contribution of ‘five asses (about 
five cents) monthly,’ ” provided pay- 
ments for “Burial expenses,” three- 
hundred sesterii ($10.50), with no 
distinction made in the contributions 
according to age,’ so can the history 
of life insurance among Negroes in 
the United States be traced. 


Tis genesis and evolution of life 


Two Classes of Negroes 


In passing it might be well to 
mention that as early as 1787 two 
distinct classes of Negroes were 
present in this Country: the slave 
class and the free Negroes. The 
slave class, of course, comprised the 
majority and lived largely in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama and Missis- 
sippi. The free Negroes lived in 
every section of the Country. It is 
stated that there were as many free 


1 Hutcheson, W. A., The Evolution of Life 
Insurance, T.A.S.A., Volume 21, pp. 331 and 
following. . 
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Negroes in North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Virginia, at one time, 
as there were slaves.” The free 
Negroes, however, tended to mass 
and set up distinct neighborhoods 
in such northern cities as Phila- 
delphia, New York, and Newport, 
Rhode Island. 

With the increasing migration of 
free Negroes and the escaping of 
slaves, many of whom were desti- 
tute, through the Underground Rail- 
way to the northern cities in the 
early eighteen hundreds, serious so- 
cial and economic problems were 
created. The church attempted to 
cope with the problem of relief but 
found it too enormous and, accord- 
ing to Trent,® “organizations for the 
bearing of burdens incidental to 
poverty and want sprang from the 
church.” 


The Free African Society and the 
First Negro Insurance Company 


The Negro in the United States 
has always been sensitive to his en- 
vironment and quick to attempt suit- 
able adjustments to disturbing ele- 
ments, sometimes by trial and error 
and sometimes by imitation. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the Free 
African Society was formed by free 
Negroes in Philadelphia as early as 
April 12, 1787.4 Trent calls it “The 
first attempt at anything like inde- 
pendent, economic organization 
among Negroes,” and says, “It was 
organized for the purpose of looking 
after the sick and poor among them.” 





?Trent, W. J., Jr., Development of Negro 
Life Insurance Enterprises, p. 1. 

3 Tbid, p. 1. 

* Wright, R. R., Negro in Pennsylvania, p. 30. 

5 Dubois, W. E. B., Atlanta University Pub- 
lication #12, Economic Cooperation Among 
Negroes, p. 96. 








It was the forerunner of what seems 
to have been the first real insurance 
company organized by Negroes in 
this Country—the African Insurance 
Company organized in Philadelphia 
in 1810 with a capital of $5,000.° 
The organizers copied the Free 
African Society pattern of organiza- 
tion. 


Other Benevolent Societies 


While the African Insurance 
Company, 1810, seems to have been 
the first real insurance company 
organized by Negroes in this Coun- 
try, Trent says: “Two mutual aid 
groups sprang into being in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina in 1790, one 
being the Brown Fellowship So- 
ciety” (of free mulattoes and quad- 
roons) “to aid one another in dis- 
tress and also to promote social 
relationships among themselves.” In 
1815 in the City of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, the Burying Ground Society 
of Free People of Color of City of 
Richmond was formed with total 
subscribers of 743 free Negroes. The 
Philadelphia Ledger, in March, 
1831, published a notice from a 
group of Negroes who desired to 
cooperate in aiding worthy charitable 
cases in the city (Philadelphia) by 
“forming institutions for mutual re- 
lief.” The early part of the nine- 
teenth century witnessed an exten- 
sive formation of local secret 
societies among free Negroes with 
memberships of 16 to 120 each. But 
these groups were compelled to meet 
clandestinely due to stringent laws 
prohibiting the assemblage of 
Negroes for any purpose unless a 
white person was present. In 1838 
one hundred such groups had a 

(Continued on page 36) 
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ie KNOW, this particular column is one 

of the year's most difficult to write. With 

the NEWS coming out around the first of 

December, it's far too — to spread the 
e 


“home-and-fireside-and-candlelight" spirit of 
the coming Yuletide season. Likewise, it's 
too late to get cozy about Thanksgiving 
when you've just gotten rid of the last 
bowl of turkey soup and—indigestion. 


In previous years we've often gone analyti- 
cal on you (in an amateurish way, of course) 
and gave with the “looking-at-the-record” 
routine. However, that angle has been 
worked to death, so—all indications point 
to a new line of thought. And—we've got 
it. We're going to give you a thumb-nail 
preview of just a couple of the improve- 
ments that will be in 1944 Best's publica- 
tions. 


BIGGER AND... 


In the first place, the valuable Financial 
and Operating Data section of Best's A. & 
H. Buyers’ Guide is going to be simplified 
and enlarged. For clarity and simplicity in 
the study of ratings and iors figures, 
the life insurance companies and the cas- 
ualty companies will be in separate sections, 
although they'll still be listed alphabetically 
in the index to facilitate easy location of 
any one company. 


This same section will also be enlarged so 
as to show a three-year (instead of two) 
comparative summary of the financial figures 
of all companies writing personal accident 
and health. And, of course, there will be 
scores of necessary changes in the Policy 
Analysis, Hospitalization Contracts, Classes 
of Business Written and States in which 
Companies are Licensed sections as there 
are every year. 


. . . BETTER FOR ‘44 


The other improvement (that we can men- 
tion at this early date) will be Best's Illus- 
trations and, brother, that's going to be an 
all-out one! As our advance advertisin 
states, the 1944 Illustrations will be “a 
brand new book with an old reliable name." 
For many years, with this thought in mind, 
our life department has been collecting 
suggestions for improving this book from 
life company executives, agents, under- 
writers and_ solicitors. 


Now they've put all these suggestions to 
use; added much vital nana and many 
new sections; eliminated little-used data; 
made the book pocket-size and, for ease 
in finding and using all the data, the 1944 
Ilustrations will be the ultimate in simplicity! 
Ideal for the new agent—perfect for the 
old-timer. In other words, the 1944 Illus- 
trations is really a book you've designed! 
Watch for it around March. 








INSURANCE EMPLOYEES 


ERSONNEL engaged in the life 

insurance business on June 30, 
1943, including home and branch 
organizations and the full time 
agency forces, numbered 212,500 
men and women, according to a 
survey just completed by the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance. This over- 
all figure represents a decrease of 
13.6 per cent as compared with 
pre-war, this decrease having oc- 
curred during a period in which 
total insurance in force has increased 
12 per cent. 

“The employment of women has 
increased substantially but the num- 
ber of women added to company 
and agency staffs has not been suf- 
ficient to compensate for the de- 
crease in the number of men en- 
gaged in the various branches of 
the business,” says the Institute. 
“Home and branch offices where 
women today comprise approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the personnel 
have been able to maintain their 
organizations more nearly at pre- 
war levels than have the agency 
forces. 


Significant Changes 


“One of the most significant per- 
sonnel changes that have developed 
during the war is the increase in 
women agents. Fifty-nine hundred 
women today are engaged in selling 
and servicing life insurance, an in- 
crease of 118 per cent as compared 
with pre-war, and of these 1,900 
are serving industrial policyholders, 
representing an entirely new field 
of employment for women.” 

While the number cf women em- 
ployed in the home and branch of- 
fices exceeded the number of men, 
almost 95 per cent of life insurance 
agents on June 30th were men. The 
number engaged in this work was 
94,400, a decrease of 27 per cent 
from the pre-war figure. The num- 
ber of agents serving industrial pol- 
icyholders shows a relatively greater 
decline than the number of agents 
serving holders of ordinary policies. 

The survey indicates that 26,622 
men and women previously engaged 
in the life insurance business are 
now in military service, including 


25,330 men and 1,292 women. 


Details of life insurance personnel 
as of June 30th are: 

















% 
Change 
Employed from 
6-30-43 1940 
Home Office 
er 21,900 —23.5 
Women 50,900 +13.2 
72,800 — 0.9 
Branch Office 
eer 15,300 —23.5 
Women 24,100 +18.2 
39,400 — 2.5 
Ordinary Agents 
a 44,500 —24.5 
Women 4,000 -+48.2 
48,500 —21.2 
Industrial Agents 
eee 49,900 —29.1 
Women 1,900 (New) 
51,800 —26.4 
212,500 —13.6 


CANADIAN SALES 


EW ordinary sales of life insur- 

ance in Canada and Newfound- 
land during the month of September 
totalled $49,288,000 according to 
figures compiled by the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau and 
released today by the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association. 

Detailed sales by provinces were 
as follows: British Columbia, $3,- 
818,000; Alberta, $2,874,000; Sas- 
katchewan, $2,105,000; Manitoba, 
$2,874,000; Ontario, $19,781,000; 
Quebec, $12,614,000; New Bruns- 
wick, $1,631,000; Nova Scotia, $2,- 
445,000; Prince Edward Island, 
$348,000 and Newfoundland, $798,- 
000. 

These sales, which are based upon 
the experience of 18 companies rep- 
resenting 86% of the new ordinary 
life insurance in Canada and New- 
foundland, are for new settled-for 
ordinary insurance, exclusive of in- 
creases, revivals, dividend additions, 
reinsurance acquired, pension bonds 
without insurance, annuities, group 
and wholesale business. 
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THE NYLIC CLUBS 


THE selling of life insurance is impor- 


tant at all times. Today the work of the 
life underwriter is doubly important, 
for it aids the Government in its overall 
effort to hold down prices and maintain 
economic stability. 

The agents who are making an out- 
standing record in the field deserve high 
recognition, and the New York Life 
Insurance Company therefore takes this 
occasion to honor the 1,323 New York 
Life agents who are members of the 1943 
Nylic Clubs. The average amount of 
new business paid for by Club members 
during the 1943 Club Year was 12.6 per 
cent greater than during the previous 
year. 

There are 303 members of the 1943 
Top Club, which is an increase of 34 as 
compared with last year. The average 
volume of new business was $301,055, 


an increase of 10.9 per cent over the 






OF 1943 


1942 Club Year. (Club records represent 





rock-bottom figures. No term insurance 
was counted, and semi-annual and 
quarterly business was counted 
pro-rata. ) 

Of the 303 Top Club members, 52 
are Senior Nylics. This represents an 
increase of 11 as compared with last 
year, which is an indication of how the 
“old guard”’ has come forward so loyally 
during the present wartime emergency 
when so many of the younger agents are 
away serving in the armed forces. 

In order to co-operate with the 
Government in its efforts to reduce rail 
travel, the national Top Club Conferenee 
was not held this year. However, the 
Company pays particular tribute, in this 
advertisement, to the splendid records 
made by the leading agents who have 
attained the high rank of Officers in the 


1943 Top Club. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 51 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 

















Officers of the 1943 Nylic Top Club 






BROWN C. WOODBURY 
Third Degree Nylic 
San Francisco, California 


PRESIDENT 


HARRY J. TALMAN WILLIAM V. LURIE D. LEE BALLARD 
Third Degree Nylic Third Degree Nylic Second Degree Nylic 
Chairman of the Advisory Board Vice-President-at-Large Vice-President-at-Large 
Worcester, Massachusetts Brooklyn, New York Augusta, Georgia 








ELMER C. MOORE DON C. KITE THEODORE KRAEMER 
Third Degree Nylic Second Degree Nylic Second Degree Nylic 
Vice-President-at-Large Vice-President-at-Large Vice-President-at-Large 
Wichita, Kansas Morgantown, West Virginia Minneapolis, Minnesota 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 51 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 

































1943 Nylic Top Club 


Departmental Vice-Presidents 


LEWIS FRENCH 
First Degree Nylic 
Rantoul, Illinois 


Second Degree Nylic 
Kansas City, Missouri 


A. EVERETT RILEY 





DALE H. CARMEAN 
Third Degree Nylic 
Topeka, Kansas 


{ 3 
CORNELIUS G. SCHEID 
Second Degree Nylic 
Cleveland, Ohio 









E. T. GOLDEN, C.L.U. 
Second Degree Nylic 
San Francisco, California 
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ISIDOR KNOPP 


WILLIAM A. LEAVELL 
Senior Nylic 
Meridian, Mississippi 


E. ROY VAN LEUVEN 
Second Degree Nylic 
Spokane, Washington 


LOUIS K. SIMS 
Senior Nylic 
Los Angeles, California 


LOUIS KOHN 
Freshman Nylic 
Ventnor, New Jcrsey 


Second Degree Nylic 
New York, N. Y. 
















HARRY A. McCOLL HARRY H. RUVIN JACK MANFIELD / GEORGE F. ROWE LOUIS F. CALLEY 
Third Degree Nylic Senior Nylic Senior Nylic Senior Nylic Second Degree Nylic 
Colorado Springs, Colorado Schenectady, New York Chicago, Illinois Milwaukee, Wisconsin Charleston, West Virginia 





NELSON F. CHAMBERS 


Senior Nylic 
Scarsdale, New York 


JOHN H. M. SMART 
First Degree Nylic 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


EDWARD G. SAMIA 
First Degree Nylic 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


J. E. JOSEPHS, C.L.U. 
Second Degree Nylic 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 51 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 























CCH INSURANCE 
LAW REPORTS 


Ties are individual units of the 
CCH INSURANCE LAW REPORTS for the 


insurance spheres of widest interest. 


Each selective loose leaf unit covers the new 
decisions from all higher jurisdictions in its 


own particular province. 


For selective reporting of new insurance cases, 
to get the latest decision first, depend upon 


this different, faster, loose leaf reporter. 


Write for Details 


COMMERCE) CLEARING) HOUSE, INC. 
PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW REPORTING SERVICES 


NEW YORK | CHICAGO | WASHINGTON 4 
Empire State Bldg. 214 N. Michigan Ave. Munsey Bldg. 
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"Oklahoma Gross Premium Tax on 
Foreign Insurance Companies Held 
Constitutional" 


EC. 2 of Art. XIX of the Okla- 

homa Constitution provides that 
each foreign life insurance company 
doing business in Oklahoma shall 
pay to the Insurance Commissioner 
an entrance fee of $200.00 per an- 
num; and an annual tax of two 
(2%) per cent on all premiums 
collected in the state, and a tax of 
$3.00 on each local agent. No gross 
premium tax is exacted from do- 
mestic insurance companies in Okla- 
homa. The State Legislature, by an 
amendment to the Insurance Act 
effective April 25, 1941, increased 
the annual gross premiums tax from 
two (2%) per cent to four (4%) 
per cent. 

On February 28, 1942, the Great 
Northern Life Insurance Company, 
a Wisconsin Corporation, paid under 
protest the gross premiums tax re- 
quired by 36 O. S. 1941 Sec. 104, 
being four (4%) per cent of the 
gross premiums collected by it, less 
proper deductions, for the calendar 
vear ending December 3lst, 1941. 
They brought suit in Federal Court 
to recover such tax. 

On May 7, 1943, the United Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth 
Circuit held: “It is a well settled 
rule that a state, subject to the para- 
mount authority of the Federal Con- 
stitution, may withhold from a for- 
eign corporation the privilege of do- 
ing business within its boundaries, 
or it may grant such privilege on 
such conditions as it deems fit. The 
general rule is subject to the well 
settled qualification that a state may 
not impose conditions which require 
the surrender of rights guaranteed 
by the Federal Constitution. 

“The power of a state to exact a 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 





gross premiums tax from a foreign 
insurance company for the privilege 
of doing business in a state is well 
settled. 

“Tt is not an essential of a privi- 
lege tax that it be paid before the 
exercise of the privilege. Payment 
may precede or follow the exercise 
of the privilege, depending on which 
system the Legislature chooses to 
adopt. 

“In the case of New York Life 
Insurance Company vs. Board of 
County Commissioners of Oklahoma 
County, 155 Okla. 247, 9 Pac. (2d) 
936, 82 A. L. R. 1425, the Supreme 


. Court of Oklahoma held that the 


gross premiums tax was not a tax 
in a constitutional sense, but was a 
license fee or privilege tax for the 
privilege of doing business in the 
state. 

“In the instant case, the state ex- 
acts the payment on or before the 
twenty-eighth day of February in 
each year of a valid privilege tax 
based on gross premiums for the 
privilege of doing business in Okla- 
homa during the license year expir- 





y l 


ing on that date and the payment of 
such valid tax as a condition prece- 
dent to the issuance of a license for 
the ensuing license year. The Su- 
preme Court recognized in the Han- 
over Fire Insurance Company case 
(272 U. S. 494, 71 L. Ed. 372, 49 
A. L. R. 713) that ‘at the end of 
the year for which the license has 
been granted, the state may in its 
discretion impose, as _ conditions 
precedent for a renewed license, past 
compliance with its valid laws.’ 

“We accordingly conclude that 36 
O. S. 1941, Sec. 104, does not violate 
the Fourteenth Amendment.” Great 
Northern Life Insurance Company 
vs. Reed, 136 F. (2d) 44. 


"Insurer Is Not Estopped by 
Understating Cash Value Available 
for Premium Loans" 


QUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 

ANCE SOCIETY issued its or- 
dinary life policy in the amount of 
$10,000.00 on the life of Enos G. 
Vernon. Premiums were paid as 
they matured until December 4, 
1938, when the semi-annual pre- 
mium fell due and the insured, be- 
ing unable to pay it, applied for an 
extension of time. Upon depositing 
$49.36 the insured extended the 
time for payment of the balance of 
premium until April 4, 1939. This 
balance was never paid. On July 10, 
1939, the Company notified the In- 
sured that “because of non-payment 
of the premium due December 4, 
1938,” the policy had lapsed, and 
the insurance, less indebtedness, had 
been continued as paid-up extended 
term insurance to July 3, 1939. In- 
sured died February 2, 1940, and 
the beneficiary recovered judgment 
in the trial court upon the grounds 
that the Company had, without au- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


thorization therefor in the loan pro- 
visions of the policy, charged com- 
pound interest on the advances made 
to the insured, and, second, that if 
simple interest only had _ been 


charged there would have been suf- 
ficient reserve available to purchase 
extended term insurance beyond the 
date of the death of the insured. 
Three principal questions were in- 
volved in the appeal: First, did the 
understatement of the cash value of 











HE POINTED THE WAY TO 
FREEDOM FROM WANT 


A business woman has plenty to occupy her mind 
without worrying over her own financial affairs and 
her livelihood in years to come. This woman asked 
a Great-West Life man to suggest a plan which would 
make her independent. 
part of her income each month with the Great-West 
Life. She lives on the rest. She will have an assured 
income when she reaches retirement age. 






She now deposits a small 


, As shown in this example of the Company’s advertis- 
Tey ing, copy this year features the Great-West Life man. 
He is shown as one well qualified to provide the 
protection which assures both Freedom from Want 

and Freedom from Fear. 


™* GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office — Winnipeg 
BUSINESS IN FORCE OVER $740,000,000 


w= LIFE INSURANCE = ACCIDENT & HEALTH = GROUP INSURANCE 
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the policy available for premium loan 
estop the insurance company to deny 
liability ; second, did the period of 
extended insurance commence to run 
on the due date of the unpaid pre- 
miums and not from the date of ex- 
piration of the extended period for 
the payment of the balance of the 
premium ; and, third, was the table 
of surrender values set out in the 
policy conclusive or controlling in 
the absence of any showing of mis- 
take or fraud? 


The Supreme Court of the State 
of Washington held that the in- 
surer’s understatement of the cash 
value of the policy available for pre- 
mium loan in reply to a letter from 
the insured addressed to the cashier 
of the local branch asking if he 
would personally put up any cash, 
in addition to the loan value, that 
might be necessary to carry the pol- 
icy, did not estop the insured to 
deny liability, it appearing that the 
insured died after the lapse of the 
policy for non-payment of premium 
and the expiration of the period of 
extended insurance without having 
applied for a loan to pay the pre- 
mium in default, since it could not 
be assumed that he would have done 
so if he had known that the net cash 
value was larger than the insurer 
had stated; second, that the period 
of extended insurance commenced 
to run from the due date of the 
premium unpaid in part and not 
from the later date of the premium 
extension period for the payment of 
the balance under agreement to the 
effect that the policy should be con- 
tinued in force until the extended 
date, one of the conditions being 
that if the balance of the premium 
was not paid on or before the ex- 
tension date “all rights under the 
policy shall be the same as if this 
agreement and deposit had not been 
made”; third, the table of surrender 
values expressly based on each $1.,- 
000.00 of the amount “of this pol- 
icy” which specifically provides that 
as to the value stated in the table 
“fractions of a dollar are not al- 
lowed,” is controlling in the absenc« 
of any showing of mistake or fraud 


The judgment was reversed anc 
the cause remanded with the direc 
tion to dismiss the action. Vernon 
vs. Equitable Life Assurance So 
ciety, 129 Pac. (2d) 801, 146 A.L.R 
642. 
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Shareholders’ Account 


I shall appreciate your explaining 
the significance of the so-called 
‘Shareholders’ Account” which ap- 
pears in the statements of Canadian 
Life insurance companies. 

In Canada it is the usual thing for 
a stock company to have what is 
called a ‘‘Shareholders’ Surplus Ac- 
count” and this is particularly true 
of companies which issue both par- 
ticipating and non-participating in- 
surance, although straight stock 
companies also report it. This is 
merely an account which belongs to 
the stockholders and is based upon 
earnings to which they may lay 
claim. For instance, a typical state- 
ment of a Shareholders’ Account 
would show for a given year the 
balance on hand at the beginning of 
the year, the additions thereto in the 
form of interest, dividends and rents 
earned on the assets in that account, 
plus the shareholders proportion of 
profits, either from earnings on non- 
participating business or participat- 
ing business, or from profits on 
sales of securities, etc. For instance, 
the Canadian law is very specific as 
to what may be taken out of par- 
ticipating business by stockholders 
and in the case of the law itself this 
limits such profits for stockholders 
from participating business to 10% 
of such profits. Certain companies 
have voluntarily reduced this legal 
limit to 5% and one company to 
2%4%. This item therefore would 
also be included in the earnings, as 
mentioned in the Shareholders’ Sur- 
plus Account. Against the total earn- 
ings and the balance would be 
-harged the income taxes for the 
year on a proportionate basis, the 
shareholders proportion of losses on 
‘he sale of securities or decrease in 
issets due to valuation, the dividends 
DECEMBER 


1, 1943 











paid out to stockholders and any 
other item that necessitated such 
proportionate treatment. After this 
the account is balanced and would 
leave a fund on hand at the year 
end in favor of stockholders. The 
interesting thing about this Share- 
holders’ Surplus Account is that it 
is always subject to the risk of the 
business and could be used to safe- 
guard policyholders’ accounts if the 
necessity for this action ever arose. 


American Humane Education Society 


We should appreciate it if you 


_would please send us information 


concerning the Annuities of the 
American Humane Education So- 
ciety of Boston. 

The Annuities issued by both the 
American Humane Education So- 
ciety and its associate society, the 
Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, have 
been available for 30 years—the 
rates have been changed somewhat 
with the declining interest rates but 
at present, for example at age 45, 
the rate paid during the lifetime of 
the annuitant is 4.5%. Applicants 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Our Full Service subscribers are en- 
titled, under their contract, to request 
special information on any life insurance 
subject at any time. Their inquiries are 
received through all channels of commu- 
nication and i diate resp are 
made thereto. Some of these questions 
are presented here, together with the 
editor's answers. All entries are neces- 
sarily abbreviated and in some cases 
identities are eliminated for reasons 
which are obvious. Although we cannot 
undertake to answer questions of this na- 
ture from our “News Readers" (our cor- 
respondence is very heavy and many 
hundreds of “Service” inquiries are re- 
ceived) we hope they will find some in- 
terest in this feature. 

















between the ages of 46 and 78 will 
add 1/10th of 1% to 4.5% for each 
year their age is in excess of 45. For 
instance, at age 48 the yield is 4.8% ; 
at age 59, 5.9%; at age 65, 6.5%. 
At age 78 the rate will be 8%; at 
79, 8.3% ; at 80, 8.5% ; at 81, 8.8% 
and at 82 and over, 9%. These rates 
are paid during the lifetime of the 
annuitant and thereafter any re- 
mainder may be used for the general 
purposes for which these organiza- 
tions were established ; namely, Ani- 
mal Protection. The deposits or pre- 
miums are absolute gifts to these 
organizations except for the guar- 
antee of income during the lifetime 
of the annuitant. No other obliga- 
tion is assumed by the Society. 


Double Indemnity and War— 
"Declared or Undeclared" 


We are preparing a brochure on 
“The Definition of War” in relation 
to the Double Indemnity clause at- 
tached to Life policies. We note 
that in the Accidental Death Bene- 
fit riders which provide for Double 
Indemnity payment issued on or 
about 1939, the forms contamed the 
words “an act of war, declared or 
undeclared.” lWV’e are wondering 
whether or not there has been any 
court decision ruling that unless war 
is actually declared there can be no 
“act of war,” hence the addition of 
the words “declared or undeclared” 
to double indemnity clauses. If you 
have any information on this we 
should appreciate it if you would 
cite us the court cases. 

Attached hereto you will find a 
review of a recent legal decision 
concerning Double Indemnity and 
War Declaration, as prepared by our 
contributing legal editor. This has 
a direct bearing on the question you 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Service Information—Continued 

propound and we believe will be of 
some assistance to you. This article 
appeared in our September 1 Life 
News in the section “Legal Spot- 


was not 


LIFE COMPANY INVESTMENTS 


(millions of dollars) 


Purchases 


Holdings 
8 months 


8 months 


ended Aug. ended Aug. 





light.” Additional details concerning Bonds 
the court citation could be obtained YS. Govt. ...... $3,330 $10,830 
k QE Other Govt. ... .. 250 2,620 
by you from the West Publishing i papel 150 2.670 
Company, St. Paul, Minn., which is Pub. Utility ....... 200 5,140 
a publishing house devoted to re- Indust. & Misc. .... 140 1,850 
viewing legal decisions. It is our Stocks .....-..--.--. 20 560 
understanding that tl A this “oat Setete 
C ers anding a 1éy coverec : 11S no, SE 100 380 
particular case in some detail a Rae: 130 1,060 
short time ago. Note that the War ee - 
" : : cay ee : ICL 242: geava Yasar ik 850 
Clause in the Life policy in this case alla 470 5,820 
effective before formal 
$4,890 $31,780 


declaration of war. 
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On All 


FORWARD 


Life underwriters under arms are serving 
the Cause of Freedom with distinction on 
the far flung fields of war. 


Life underwriters of the home front are 
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Fronts 








also making vital contributions to the Cause 
of Freedom. Theirs is a national mission, 
even more essential in times of war than in 
days of peace. Their arms include the sale 
of new life insurance and war bonds, the 
servicing of life insurance now owned, the 
relentless assault upon inflation, and a united 
and determined will to carry on... mighty 
weapons all for furthering the Cause of 
Freedom and perpetuating the Democratic 
Way of Life. 


fe ee 1867 


EQumrABLE LIFE of IOWA 


DES MOINES 
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LIFE ADVERTISERS 


EW officers unanimously elected 

by members of the Life Insur- 
ance Advertisers Association attend- 
ing the annual convention are: 

President—Bart Leiper, Provi- 
dent Life & Accident; Vice-Presi- 
dent—Lewis B. Hendershot, Berk- 
shire Life; | Secretary—Powell 
Stamper, National Life & Accident ; 
Treasurer—H. A. Richmond, Met- 
ropolitan and Editor of The Life 
Advertiser—Francis J. O’Brien, 
Franklin Life. 

Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee are: 

C. Russell Noyes, Phoenix Mu- 
tual; Z. Starr Armstrong, Republic 
National; E. Paul Huttinger, Penn 
Mutual ; Russell B. Reynolds, Amer- 
ican Mutual; Donald M. Tudhope, 
National Life, Canada—represent- 
ing Canadian membership and A. 
Scott Anderson, as president, be- 
comes a member of the Executive 
Committee ex-officio, Equitable Life 
(Iowa). 


Awards 


There were four groups to which 
the companies were eligible, accord- 
ing to the amount of Ordinary life 
insurance each had in force on Jan- 
uary 1, 1943. They were as fol- 
lows: 


Group 1..$65,000,000 or less. 

Group 2.. 65 to 150 Millions. 
Group 3..150 to 500 Millions. 
Group 4. .500 Million or more. 


In each classification the highest 
honor awarded was the Sweepstakes 
Plaque, Certificates of Merit going 
to the others. The Sweepstakes 
winners in each group were: 


Group 1..Monarch Life 
Group 2..Northern Life 
Group 3..Berkshire Life 
Group 4..John Hancock Life 


The advertising exhibits were the 
most impressive yet offered at an 
L.A.A. convention in competition. 
Albert F. Randolph, of the Penn 
Mutual of Philadelphia, was chair- 
man in charge of the collating of 
the material and he was assisted by 
Dan Lyons, of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, who assembled 
the various units. 
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LIMITED POLICY REPORT 
ADOPTED IN ILLINOIS 


“STATEMENT of Principles” 

to govern the writing of limited 
accident and health insurance pol- 
icies has been adopted by the Com- 
mittee on Accident and Health 
Practices in Illinois, and accepted 
by Director of Insurance Paul F. 
Jones of that state. The statement 
defines the types of policies which 
should be designated as “Limited 
Policies” and recommends a number 
of improvements to be required in 
drawing limited policy forms such 
as the proper mention and emphasis 
of exclusions, reductions, exceptions 
and limitations appearing in limited 
policy forms, and uniformity in 
type, size and composition so as to 
avoid improper emphasis of special 
benefits payable only under limited 
circumstances. 

The committee was composed of 
twenty-five members selected after 
a meeting last July called by Direc- 
tor Jones to which he invited rep- 
resentatives of all companies doing 
an accident and health business in 
the state to consider measures for 
correcting certain undesirable prac- 
tices outlined by the Insurance De- 
partment. Its report consists of a 
letter by Chairman George F. 
Manzelmann and the “Statement of 
Principles.” 

Director Jones has urged that the 
work be inaugurated at once and 
states that a set of advertising rules 
is being suggested for consideration 
by the committee and suggestions 
are also being prepared in the 
Illinois Department as a guide for 
the study, by the Committee, of 
claim settlement practices. 

In the letter to Director Jones 
by Chairman George F. Manzel- 
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mann, it is stated that the commit- 
tee does not feel that the current 
recommendations fully solve all ex- 
isting problems. They suggest that 
the committee continue its work in 
order that it may consider additional 
problems as they arise. These sug- 
gestions were accepted by Director 
Jones and the committee was urged 
to make its organization permanent. 


ACCIDENT FATALITIES 
BELOW WORLD WAR | 


ATAL injuries have shown little 
tendency to rise in the first eight 
months of 1943, according to the 


‘statisticians of the Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company, and the death 
rate from accidents in this war has 
not increased as it did under war 
conditions in 1917-18. In 1917 the 
fatal accident rate hit 76.5 per 100,- 
000, an increase of 14 per cent in 
two years. There was some concern 
when the fatality rate increased in 
1941, but 1942 brought an actual 
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decline, and indications for 1943 are 
favorable. 

Credit is given to the safety prac- 
tices created during the last twenty- 
five years. All important types of 
accidents, except automobile and air 
transportation, take relatively fewer 
lives among the millions of indus- 
trial policyholders than in 1917-18. 
There have been marked reductions 
in death rates from falls (the leading 
cause of fatal injury in 1917-18) 
railroad accidents, burns, acute poi- 
soning (gas excepted), drownings 
and firearm accidents. 

Occupational accidents have been 
particularly favorable, compared 
with World War I. While catas- 
trophe losses took 1,800 lives in 
1917-18, such losses in the present 
war have been about half that 
through late September, 1943. The 
death rate for occupational accidents 


BLANCHARD STUDIES 
A. & H. SURVEY RETURNS 


UESTIONNAIRES issued in 

August by Ralph H. Blanchard, 
professor of insurance at Columbia 
University, have now been com- 
pleted and returned by many of the 
500 accident and health insurance 
carriers to which they were ad- 
dressed, and are under study. The 
form called for comprehensive ex- 
perience data for the years 1938- 
1942, inclusive. The survey was 
undertaken by Professor Blanchard 
at the request of the Social Security 
Board. 

A supplemental questionnaire may 
be necessary before a report of the 
survey is prepared. Some need is 
felt for additional data necessary 
to convert expense figures to an in- 
curred basis, and for the separation 
of Federal tax items. 
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Underwriting Relationship—Cont'd 
school of instruction new Agents 
who evidenced potential ability by 
the production of a certain amount 
of business in their first contract 
year. Since this plan was adopted, 
15 groups for a total of 229 new 
Agents have attended these schools. 
One session of the school is devoted 
to underwriting in which members 
of the Risk Committee give an out- 
line of the fundamentals of under- 
writing. This is followed by an open 
forum in which these new men can 
ask questions of the members of the 
Risk Committee concerning their 
underwriting problems. 

In these meetings for new men we 
stress the important part that the 
Agent plays in the quality of risks 
which he submits, thus reducing at 
the outset the number of cases which 
cause disagreement between the 
Underwriting Department and the 
Agent. We try to make the Agent 
realize that the underwriting of the 
case begins when the prospect be- 
comes an applicant and signs the 
application and that the Agent’s co- 
operation with the Examiner is es- 
sential to the proper evaluation of 
the risk. Furthermore, we have be- 
lieved for many years that good per- 
sistency of business goes hand-in- 
hand with good mortality and have 
carried that belief into action by re- 
warding Agents with additional first 
renewal commission for a first year 
persistency rate of 90% or better. 
To help the Agent secure a good per- 
sistency rate, we ask that rating 
charts be prepared by new Agents 
especially classifying the risks ac- 
cording to the factors that make for 
good, fair or poor persistency and 
indirectly, for good, fair or poor 
mortality. 


Vo ANNIVERSARY 
: YEAR 
1848 «1943 
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It is probably needless for me to 
say that we do not overlook the 
education in Agency relationships of 
the lay Underwriters, who, as a 
matter of course, pass upon the 
majority of applications and some of 
whom conduct considerable corre- 
spondence with the Agency Office. 
These Underwriters can do a great 
deal of harm in souring an Agent 
on the Underwriting Department if 
they delay the issue of a policy by 
calling for further information not 
essential to the evaluation of the 
risk or fail to maintain a cooperative 
attitude in their correspondence. 
Furthermore, we think it quite de- 
sirable that the Underwriters meet 
the Agents personally on their visits 
to the Home Office and be given an 
opportunity to discuss their work 
with them. Such contacts are of 
much value to the Company as are 
the contacts with the higher-ups on 
the Risk Committee. 


Differences of Opinion 


Such contacts and programs of 
education have not, of course, elimi- 
nated all the differences of opinion 
which must arise between the Home 
Office and the Soliciting Agents. 
There will still be differences in 
Company policy in accepting certain 
types of risks, but these contacts 
with the Agent will do much to sell 
the Agent on the Underwriting 


WATCH FOR IT! 








policy of his own Company and th 
reasons for adopting such a policy 
There will also be those cases wher 
different information is received by 
the different companies on the sam« 
case, causing One company to take : 
different action from another com 
pany, when really the underwriting 
policy of the two companies may b: 
in close agreement. Here again, thes« 
contacts and programs of educatio1 
will do much to train the Agent t 
obtain accurate information and 
show him that the furnishing oi 
accurate information will, in the long 
run, work to his advantage. Finally, 
there will be a difference in company 
actions because of different pro 
visions in the policy contracts, par- 
ticularly in the case of disability and 
accidental death clauses which may 
be requested. Again it is a question 
of education, and in nearly every 
case, if the proper contact can be 
had with the Agent, he can be shown 
that these differences in policy pro 
visions necessitate different under- 
writing actions. 

Accordingly, while a General 
Agents’ Advisory Council to act as 
a liaison between the Home Office 
and the Field and the establishment 
of schools of instruction, particularly 
for new men, to give them at the 
beginning of their life insurance 
careers the proper outlook on the 
underwriting picture, will not elimi 
nate all these differences of opinion. 
these contacts do provide channels 
through which these differences of 
opinion can be frankly discussed and 
demonstrate that both the Field and 
the Home Office are working toward 
the same objective, namely, the ac- 
ceptance of the maximum amount of 
satisfactory business. 


Delivered at Institute Home Office Underwriters 
Chicago 


UNION MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘Portland M A I N E Home Office 
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NEWS 


Acacia Mutual: On October 11 last, 
the business in force exceeded $500,000,- 
000. The average paid-for business per 
agent on an annual basis now exceeds 
$216,000. 

xk kk 


Aetna Life: Francis E. McMahon, Gen- 
eral Agent for the company in Boston, has 
been transferred in the same capacity 
to Detroit, succeeding H. K. Scott, re- 
signed due to ill health. Herbert W. 
Florer, General Agent at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan is succeeding Mr. McMahon. 
Ernest W. Nelson, General Agent for 
the company in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, has been transferred in the same 
capacity to Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Harold E. Kasche, Supervisor of the 
W. R. Harper Philadelphia Agency, has 
been appointed to succeed Mr. Nelson. 
x *k * 


A.L.C.: 0. V. Elder has been promoted 

to Manager of the Chicago District Of- 

fice of the American Service Bureau. 
xk * 


Berkshire Life: The company’s General 


Agencies in Vermont have been con- 
solidated as of October 21 into one 
\gency located at 80 Main Street, Brat- 
tleboro, under the direction of Ernest B. 
Halladay, General Agent. 

William A. Sweet has been appointed 
Agency Supervisor of the Walter H. 
3oireau Agency at Boston, Mass. 

x k * 


Business Men's Assurance: October 
was the 32nd consecutive month of in- 
crease and the ninth consecutive all-time 
high monthly record this year. 


= & ® 


California-Western States Life: Ray 
P. Cox, Vice President, Director and 
Manager of Agencies, died on October 13 
last of a heart attack. Mr. Cox joined 
the company in 1934. 

Robert E. Murphy, Manager of the 
Sacramento Agency, has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Cox. Mr. Murphy re- 
cently passed his 36th birthday. 


xk 


Fidelity Mutual Life: Before the end 
of 1943 the company set a goal—$400,- 
00, 000 of insurance in force. President 

A. Roberts, in a letter to the field, 
pe Fare the achievement of the goal 
in October. 

New received business in October 
brought the highest volume of any month 
this year, topping last October by 75%; 
the gain in paid-for business was 20.2% 
ibove last October. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE FIELD 


Franklin Life: October, 1943 showed a 
gain of 42% in paid business as compared 
with the same month in 1942. The gain 
in issued business for the first 10 months 
of this year over a similar period last 
year was 46%. 


x *k * 


General American Life: Second Vice 
President Ripley E. Bowden was elected 
a Vice President of the company in 
October. 

Arthur Lehde has been appointed an 
agent of the company. Mr. Lehde lost 
the sight of both of his eyes in 1936 in 
an automobile accident. With the help 
of Peggy Lou, a bird dog, he completed 
a four-year course in finance and com- 
merce at the University of Illinois in 
three years. It will be interesting to 
see how Mr. Lehde and Peggy Lou make 
out in the insurance business. 


& *& & 


Home Life (N. Y.): On November 16 
last the company opened a new branch 
office in Des Moines, Iowa. Ray B. 
Helser, Manager of the Field Service in 
the home office for the past 7 years, was 
appointed Manager of the new branch 
office. 
* & & 


Home Office Underwriters: With an 
increase of 14 new companies during the 
past year, the membership of the Insti- 
tute now totals 106 companies. 


= & ® 


John Hancock Mutual: Leo P. Stack 
has been elected a 2nd Vice President, 
according to a recent announcement by 
President Guy W. Cox. Mr. Stack has 
been Assistant Treasurer of the company 
since February, 1934 

On October 1 last the number of 
women agents covering debits had risen 
to 386. Mrs. Anna M. Ratell, Springfield, 
Mass. was the leading woman agent in 
production of Ordinary. She wrote $100,- 
000 of Ordinary in her first thirteen 
weeks. 

George H. Plante has been named 
Associate General Agent for the company 
in their Cleveland Agency. 

Several Managers for the company 
were recently changed. Among these 
Nicholas DeCross goes to Amsterdam, 


Y.; John Denovel, formerly at 
Amsterdam, has been transferred to 
Utica; John C. Russell, formerly at 


Utica, has gone to Syracuse and Angus 
J. Maclsaac, formerly at Syracuse, went 
to Somerville, Mass. In the newly created 
district established at Newton, Mass., 


Henry G. Schafer, formerly at 

ville, has been named Manager. Joseph 

Elman has been transferred from As- 

sistant Manager at San Francisco 2 to 

District Manager at San Francisco 1. 
xk * 


Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau: 
Air Vice-Marshal J. A. Sully of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force was the fea- 
tured speaker at the joint meeting of 


Somer- 


the Research Bureau and the Associa- 
tion of Life Agency Officers held in 
Chicago, November 16-18. 

x *k* * 


Lincoln National Life: William C. Ul- 
rich has been appointed General Agent 
for the company in Madison, Wis. The 
appointment was effective October 1 and 
Mr. Ulrich will maintain offices at 812-14 
Tenny Building. 


x k * 
Metropolitan Life: Fulton W’. Jenkins 
has been appointed Assistant  Superin- 


tendent of Agencies and assigned to Ca- 
nadian territory November 1. For the 
past several years he has been Manager 
for the company of the London district. 

James F. Eubanks, formerly divisional 
supervisor for the company’s field train- 
ing division, has been appointed a Man- 
ager of one of the three district offices 


maintained in Nashville, Tennessee. In 
his new office, Mr. Eubanks is located 
at 326 Union Street. 

x k & ® 


Mutual Life: Louis H. Pink, formerly 
Superintendent of Insurance for the 
State of New York, and now President 
of the Associated Hospital Service of 
New York, was elected a trustee of the 
company. 

The Mutual Life has been admitted 
to membership in the A.L.C. This brings 
the number of companies to 182. 

Robert S. Campbell of Jackson, Ohio, 
who purchased policies from the company 
in 1889 and 1901, recently attained age 
96 and thus became his own beneficiary. 
Incidentally, the company began business 
in 1843, while Mr. Campbell was born 
in 1847. 

xk 


National Life (Vt.): October, 1943 shows 
an increase of 10.42% over the same 
month in 1942. The net gain of insur- 
ance in force for the first 10 months of 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


this year amounted to $21,331,762, which 
is $6,475,436 in excess of the gain for 
the entire year of 1942. 

Fred S. Keegan, Assistant Secretary, 
observed his 40th anniversary with the 
company on October 28th last. 


xk * 


New York Life: The 2,536 home office 
employees and agents of the company 
sold $4,200,335 of War Bonds in the re- 
cent drive. 

In view of the fact the same calendar 
is seldom suitable for both office and 
home, the company is publishing two dif- 
ferent types for 1944. These are the 
“jumbo size,” 21” x 31”, and a smaller 
one, 9” x 15”. 


xk & 


North American Life: After careful 
consideration the North American of 
Chicago has decided to enter the accident 
and health business and has appointed 
Frank Thomas, formerly of the Great 
Northern Life, as chief underwriter for 
the accident and health and life depart- 
ments at the Home Office, effective about 
December Ist. It is not expected that the 
accident and health policies will be avail- 
able until early 1944. 
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The performance of the crafts- 
man differs from perfunctory 
execution as impressively as 
does a master portrait from a 
mechanical photograph. 

; A deft ability to combine 
opposite attributes in a manner 
that achieves maximum results 
with a minimum of obvious effort 
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true craftsman. He subtly fuses 
imagination with realism, pre- 
cision with celerity, indomita- 
bility with tolerance, concentra- 
tion with relaxation, compulsion 
with cooperation, dignity with 
cordiality, ambition with execu- 
tion, success with continued 
progress. The true craftsman 
never produces less than his best 
—the inner spark that drives 
him onward from triumph to 
triumph is undeviating, un- 
quenchable. 
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North American Reassurance: James 
T. Montgomery, M.D., has been appointed 
Assistant Medical Director of the North 
American reassurance Company, New 
York, the only exclusively life reinsur- 
ance company operating ‘in the United 
States. 
x *k * 


Northern Life: Phil Orchard has been 
appointed Manager for the company’s 
Los Angeles Central Agency, according 
to information recently received from 
Vice President Irving Morgan. 


x & = 


Northwestern Mutual: Peter I’. Fahey, 
associated with the company for the past 
47 years, will retire on December 31. 


xk *k *® 


Northwestern National: Ben Goldish, 
member of the company’s White & Odell 
Agency of Minneapolis, completed 20 con- 
secutive years of membership in the com- 
pany’s App-A-Week Club on October 13 
last. Mr. Goldish thus becomes the sec- 
ond member of the company’s field force 
to pass the 20-year milestone. 


x k * 


Ohio State Life: July, August and Sep- 
tember show new insurance to be 80% 
greater than in the corresponding months 
in 1942. 

xk k & 


Pacific Mutual Life: The company re- 
cently opened a new office in Spokane, 
Wash. Rk. D. Eller, for the past 16 years 
an agent for the company in Klamath 
Falls, Oregon, was appointed General 
Agent. 

Verne D. Whitnah has been appointed 
General Agent for the company in Glen- 
dale, Cal. 

xk *& 


Prudential: The company purchased 
$15,000,000 of Canadian Fifth Victory 
Loan Bonds in the recent drive in that 
country. 

xk kk 


State Mutual: New Business for Oc- 
tober, 1943 showed a gain of 70.69% 
over the same month in 1942. The gain 
for the first 10 months over a similar 
period in 1942 was 29.53%. The increase 
of insurance in force for the first 10 
months amounts to $17,878,855, an in- 
crease over the same period of 1942 of 
$10,093,731. 

On October 21 last the paid-for busi- 
ness exceeded the total amount for the 
entire year of 1942 

The 286 officers and personnel of the 
company exceeded their pledge in selling 
bonds in the recent drive by 34.04%. 
2,578 bonds were sold for $377,982—face 
amount $432,594. 


xk kk 


Sun Life (Can.): George H. Harris, 
Public Relations Officer for the company 
died on October 18 last. Mr. Harris 
joined the company in 1915. 


The Travelers: Fred E. Carver, Dis- 
trict Group Supervisor of the Buffalo 
branch office, has been transferred to 
Cleveland in the same capacity. George 
D. Wenke, Philadelphia, recently released 
from military service, has been reap- 
pointed Assistant Manager for the Life, 
Accident and Group Department of the 
company’s Fourth Street office in that 
city. Henry L. Graham has been ap- 
pointed Field Assistant in the Life, Ac- 
cident and Group Departments of the 
Brooklyn branch office. 


x *& * 


Union Central Life: Holly M. Brock 
has been named Manager for the com- 
pany in its Houston Agency, according 
to an announcement by Wendell F. Han- 
selman, Vice President and Superin- 
tendent of Agencies. 


x x 


Western Life: Written business for 
September was the largest in any one 
month in the history of the company. 
Paid business showed a gain of 133% 

over the same month in 1942. The gain 
for the first 9 months of 1943 was 47% 
compared with a similar period in 1942, 


LIFE INSURANCE AS 
PROPERTY 


| sei more and more people of 
means are becoming concerned at 
the depletion of their estates through 
the constantly increasing estate 
transfer costs and reducing exemp- 
tions. As a result they are viewing 
life insurance as actual property in 
lieu of the old concept of a service 
arrangement and many transfers of 
property to a life insurance estate 
are being made. The New England 
Mutual Life, in the “Pilot Log,” 
has recently shown some very in- 
teresting charts for the benefit of 
its representatives, proving the ad- 
vantages of life insurance estates, 
and illustrating the shrinkage in 
such estates due to administration 
costs and estate taxes. 

In the following material debts 
and state inheritance taxes are not 
included : The “Log” shows, for ex- 
ample, a gross estate of $160,000 
which would be subject to an estate 
tax of $20,700 and costs $5,000 
gross estate $260,000, estate tax 
$50,700 and costs $10,000; gross 
estate $460,000, estate tax $113,700 
and costs $20,000; estate $860,000 
tax $251,700, costs $40,000; estate 
$1,060,000, tax $325,700, costs, 
$50,000. 
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BIDDLE OPPOSES PENDING 
BILLS 


TTORNEY GENERAL 

BIDDLE presented a_ very 

long prepared statement at a 
public hearing on Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 27th, before a sub-committee 
of the Judiciary committee of the 
United States Senate, opposing S. 
1362, the Van Nuys-Bailey bill, 
designated to affirm the intent of 
congress that the regulation of the 
business of insurance remain within 
the control of the several States, 
and that it does not constitute in- 
terstate commerce. 


States’ Rights 


The impression was gained by 
those who attended the hearing that 
the major question is States’ Rights 
and that this bill merely focusses 
the issue. The reaction was that en- 
croachment on States’ Rights must 
terminate at some point if the states 
are to continue as essential political 
sub-divisions. 

Biddle described the indictments 
secured against the S.E.U.A. and 


others, the decision for the defend-. 


ants by the District Court and the 
appeal by the government to the 
United States Supreme Court and 
contended that this Bill is an effort 
of the insurance companies to escape 
the application of the anti-trust laws 
through that action. Mr. Biddle dis- 
claimed any desire to have the Fed- 
eral government assume supervision 
or control of the insurance business, 
but, at the same time, said that the 
nature of the business required con- 
trol for the protection of the public 
and that the States had failed ade- 
quately to supervise the business. He 
also suggested that a complete Fed- 
eral investigation of the insurance 
business be made. 


Attitude Clear 


Questions by representatives and 
senators showed clearly, however, 
that they felt the criminal actions 
started by the government were 
simply the first step toward taking 
supervision of the insurance busi- 
ness away from the States and 


centering it in a Federal government 
bureau, which they clearly opposed. 

This attitude was well expressed 
at a previous hearing on October 
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\ts Santas 
favorite 
charity / 


E’VE never asked Santa 

Claus what bis favor- 
ite charity is, but we'd bet 
the old fellow would 
chuckle: ‘“‘Why, Christmas 
Seals, of course!’’ 

You see, these little Seals 
give the greatest gift of all— 
health, life itself. As long 
as Santa can remember, the 
American people have made 
this a part of their Christmas 


giving — in depression and 
prosperity, in peacetime and 
war. 


This year our needs are 
doubly great—because a 
wartime rise in tuberculosis 
rnaust be prevented. So, make 
sure that every letter and 
package carried by Santa is 
stamped with your Christmas 
gift to mankind—and please 
send in your contribution 
today! 











BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 


Because of the importance of the above 
message, this space has been contributed by 
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20th by Congressman Sumners (D. 
Texas) who said: “As I understand 
this proposed legislation, very briefly 
it is this: The Department of Jus- 
tice, a part of the executive branch 
of the Government, has initiated a 
lawsuit the effect of which if suc- 
cessful would be to start the shift 
of governmental power over insur- 
ance companies from the States, 
where it has always been and where 
power to regulate obtains, to shift 
that control from the States to the 
Federal organization. Those of us 
who have studied our governmental 
machinery and the volume of gov- 
ernmental responsibility now con- 
centrated here believe that we al- 
ready have more power concentrated 
in Washington than we can dis- 
charge through any agency of gov- 





ernment which is susceptible of pop- 
ular control. This whole policy and 
effort to shift power away from the 
States and bring it up here is a 
matter of most vital fundamental 
importance to this democracy. I do 
not think we are making such a hot 
job of what we have got up here in 
Washington.” 


Final Hearing 


On Wednesday, November 3rd, 
the Senate Judiciary Sub-Commit- 
tee held a 3rd and final public hear- 
ing on the bill, which then passed 
to the full Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Early congressional action 
has been assured by Senator Van 
Nuys, Chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee. 
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“SELLING TIPS 


from The HOME OFFICE 


SOUND BEGINNING 


SUCCESSFUL life 
writer tells us: 

“In entering a new home for the 
first time, I always try to find some- 
thing complimentary to say about 
the home or about the children. 

“T do this because I want the per- 
son who answers the door-bell to 
talk about a subject in which she or 
he has a real personal interest. This 
usually breaks the ice even on a 
‘cold’ approach. It creates a feeling 
of friendliness toward me. And 
when I express the wish to explain 
something in which I think the fam- 
ily will be interested, it is only nat- 
ural that I am asked into the home. 
Once inside I enjoy the courtesy 
with which most people treat guests. 
There could hardly be a more favor- 
able opportunity for the suggestion 
of life insurance !’—Prudential 
Weekly Record. 


x *k * 


THE THREE ESSENTIAL STEPS 
ILLIAM H. NICHOLLS, 


our General Agent at Grand 
Rapids, has been telling his under- 
writers a new formula for selling. 
His idea is that there are three es- 
sential steps to be taken in the course 
of every interview. 

The first is to relax the prospect, 
—putting him at his ease, rather 
than simply stepping directly into 
the sales interview. 

The second is to disturb the pros- 
pect,—getting him to realize that 
there will be problems ahead and 
that solutions to those problems have 
to be started early and now. 

The third is to relieve the pros- 
pect,—by showing him that there 
are solutions to his problems, and 
that you have them to offer.—Penn 
Mutual. 


under- 
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AVOID HIGH PRESSURE 


ANY prospects fear being 

“sold,” and are under a feeling 
of pressure that leads them to resist 
any suggestion made no matter how 
valid. One way to ease this pressure 
is to talk about the prospect’s 
present insurance. Proceed as if the 
fact had been all settled, that he 
will not buy additional life insur- 
ance. Talk about his present insur- 
ance, and you will almost feel his 
tense resistance loosening and his 
interest arising as he lowers his un- 
reasoning guards. Suppose, for in- 
stance, he has told you that his 
present program is adequate. Say, 
“Fine. I congratulate you. Would 
you mind telling me how you've set 
it up? Maybe I'll get some ideas 
I can pass along to other men like 
you.” What he says will probably 
reveal gaps in his program which 
will be an excellent starting point 
for a real sales presentation. — 
Washington National. 


x * * 


DO YOU GET TO KNOW 
YOUR PROSPECT TOO 
WELL? 


HERE is such a thing as getting 

to know the prospect too well— 
getting to know him so well that you 
believe the excuses he gives rather 
than your own conviction that he 
does need and can pay for additional 
protection. 

It is our business to sell the pros- 
pect insurance, but if, time and time, 
he has sold you the idea that he 
doesn’t need life insurance, is he 
really still your prospect, no matter 
how well you may know him? Be- 
come sales-intimate with prospects 
but not refusal-intimate! 

—Federal Life. 


HOME INTERVIEW 


TTENTION IS MORE EASILY HELD: 
The man in his office or in his 
shop has his eye on the clock. At 
three o’clock he must see Mr. Jones. 
At four o’clock a delegation from 
the factory is waiting to see him. 
His mind is not his own, and we 
must fight hard to keep his thoughts 
on our proposition. But in his home, 
he is a different man. He has left 
his business cares downtown. You 
have made an appointment with him. 
He has nothing more to do this eve- 
ning than to listen to your story. 
And so he is a far, far better listener. 
Prospecting is like shaving; if 
you don’t do it every day, you soon 
become a bum. 


Occidental Life (Cal.) 
* k * 


INFLATION ANSWER 


ANAGER E. Harper of St. 

Louis-South offers this effective 
answer to the current objection, 
“T’m afraid of inflation” : 

“Mr. Prospect, as far as inflation 
is concerned, have you ever con- 
sidered that we paid the first inflated 
dollar ever made? Have you ever 
considered the inflation your pre- 
mium dollars might undergo at your 
death? If you took out a policy for 
$10,000, paid an annual premium of 
$250 and died before the next pre- 
mium came due, that would repre- 
sent an inflation of 4,000% for your 
estate that you could never accom- 
plish in any other way. Even if you 
lived to carry the policy for twenty- 
five years before it became payable, 
that would still represent an imme- 
diate increase of 160% in your in- 
surance estate at death. That’s the 
kind of inflation that means some- 
thing to your family.” 

Western and Southern Life 
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Foreign Travel Hazards—Continued 
pro-rata refunds for fractions of a 
year during which the insured was 
“unexposed.” It is to be borne in 
mind, however, that in such in- 
stances, the extra premiums were 
primarily “residence extras,” with 
little, if any, portion of the extra 
ascribed to travel hazard. Today, 
war time, this is a much different 
problem—by far the major portion 
of these extra premiums is in- 
tended to cover the extra hazards of 
travel ; the extra premium, therefore, 
is fully earned the moment any trip 
is made out of the country. If a 
voyage or flight is made to Jo- 
hannesburg, South Africa and back, 
say in three months, the risk is just 
as great as it would be if twelve 
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months were required, even if eleven 
of the twelve were consumed by 
residence in Johannesburg. Conse- 
quently, pro-rate adjustments of ex- 
tras for fractional parts of a year are 
not feasible for the type of risk to 
which we are exposed today; a full 
year’s residence “unexposed” is gen- 

rally considered the minimum be- 
fore considering any extra premium 
adjustment. 

I have found isolated cases where 
a company has removed the travel 
extra where the “unexposed” period 
was less than a full year, in con- 
sideration of the attachment of an 
exclusion clause. Experience shows 
that once these “fellows” get a 
taste of travel, the “flavor” lasts and 
invariably travel out again—there- 
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fore, is the two-year exclusion clause 
really of much value? Whenever 
he goes, after the exclusion period 
has expired, you are on a_ sub- 
standard risk (by virtue of travel 
or tropical residence) at standard 
rates. Many applicants are finding 
that all tropical and semi-tropical 
territories are not as uncivilized as 
they may previously have thought, 
and will find themselves permanently 
located abroad. There is strong 
evidence today that post-war resi- 
dence abroad will far surpass that 
of any previous era. 


Foreign Jobs 


With the Armed Forces absorbing 
some eight to ten million able-bodied 
men from where are these civilian 
interests securing their personnel ? 
Obviously they are prevented from 
employing any who are eligible for 
military service. Men classified IV-F 
are the chief source. True, many 
IV-F’s may be physically unfit for 
combat duty but perfectly capable 
of performing a great many less 
rigorous tasks. However, as_ the 
“bottom of the man-power barrel 
is scraped,” the physical defects and 
impairments concentrated in IV-F’s 
are daily increasing in consequence. 
Those capable of performing non- 
combat or limited service have al- 
ready been “‘weeded”’ out. 


Older-Age Group 


The “older-age” group, as a class, 
has already been proved unsatis- 
factory for civilian work in foreign 
territories—they find it difficult to 
adjust to the “emergency privations” 
of foreign travel and residence, re- 
actions to extreme changes in tem- 
perature and altitude are not only 
more evident but more severe than 
in younger persons (more rheuma- 
tism, arthritis, etc.) in short, “they 
just can’t stand the gaff.” Thus, as 
life insurance applicants, the medical 
selection must be more and more 
careful. Potential tropical travel or 
residence will aggravate many minor 
histories that under normal condi- 
tions might, and frequently are, dis- 
regarded. Claims have revealed sev- 
eral epileptics where the history was 
so old that the condition might 
better be described as “dead” than 
“dormant,” yet fright from a bomb 
or torpedo or expectation of one, was 
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too much for the individual. Medi- 
cally discharged Service Men have 
been and are being employed in 
some instances for civilian work 
abroad. 


Finances 


The income or financial aspects of 
these risks is a peculiar one. Some 
of these men are making more 
money than they ever did in their 
lives. Others are working for less 
than they have been or could con- 
tinue to make by staying home. Both 
situations are significant. The 
former, a boom income, usually con- 
notes the adventurous, thrill-seek- 
ing type applicant, quite willing to 
take extraordinary risks, especially 
since he is being paid for doing so. 
He may be headed for an exception- 
ally hazardous territory, operating 
with inferior equipment, or a com- 
bination of both may exist. These 
“boom” incomes in most instances 
will evaporate “come the Armistice,” 
and if insurance anything like the 
limit for his income is issued, a 
highly speculative risk will exist 
after the war. Those who have 
taken a reduction in income have 
done so chiefly out of patriotism, 
and are more likely to return to 
their regular vocation. Although 
here, too, may be found the “thrill- 
seeker” who may have taken the 
reduction because, lacking special 
skills, it was the only way he could 
get an opportunity for adventure. 


Concentration 


The government bureaus, aux- 
iliary services, and industries that 
are sending men to foreign terri- 
tories seldom send just one repre- 
sentative. Most of the jobs to be 
done are big ones—the situation 
calling for a single key executive, 
administrator, or expert is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. There- 
fore, the concentration of persons 
on a single conveyance is frequently 
present. In underwriting this class 
of business, catastrophe hazard must 
be guarded against at all times. It 
is ever present. The full extent of it 
is frequently difficult to determine. 
Passenger lists, dates and ports of 
departure are not listed or published 
today as in peace times. Reinsurance 
of this is more or less prohibitive. 
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Some sort of “pool” arrangement 
appears to be the only practical ap- 
proach to it. 

The accident and health under- 
writers were confronted with virtu- 
ally this self-same problem when 
approaching their recently intro- 
duced “Civilian War Risk Policy.” 
The “pool” arrangement spreading 
the risk was adopted and all indi- 
cations are that it is working—of 
course, practically no claims have 
resulted yet, but the “pool” has al- 
ready accumulated rather substantial 
reserves. In any event, no one com- 
pany is going to suffer any cata- 
strophic loss. The life underwriting 
problem in civilian travel risks is 
quite parallel—in fact, just about 
identical. As service to the buying 
public, in the interest of patriotism, 
or for whatever reason civilian 
travel coverage is offered, the ques- 
tion of catastrophe frequently 
hinders the service that could be 
rendered if the worst part of the 
hazard, travel, could be minimized 
or spread. It would be gratifying 
to see those companies writing this 
business form such a “pool.” A lot 
of underwriters would get a lot 
more sleep nights, I can tell you. 


Conclusion 


Providing life insurance for 
civilians whose duties in connection 
with the war require them to travel 
or temporarily reside abroad, is a 
challenge to underwriters! Com- 
panies insuring these persons are 
doing so in recognition of a distinct 
contribution to the war effort, the 
same as buying bonds, sending per- 
sonnel to the military services, or 
lending technical experts to various 
government bureaus. It is virtually 
an obligation of the institution of 
life insurance to make protection 
available for these people who are 
waging the production war just as 
much as our sailors and soldiers are 
the combat war. It takes courage 
to reduce the extra hazards involved 
to an insurable basis, just as it takes 
courage to issue substandard up to 
500% mortality classifications. It 
takes ingenuity to find out what the 
hazards are and the extent thereof. 
You won't find the answers in a 
book—you have to seek them out 
by experience and observation. Like 
the colored mammy said, “Ef you 
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ain’t got no education, you have to 
use your head.” I repeat, it is a 
challenge to us as underwriters to 
reduce these hazards to an insurable 
basis, for if private insurance com- 
panies do not protect these men, 
government insurance will, as they 
did Service Men in the last war, 
and as they have Merchant Marine- 
men already in this war. 


Delivered at the Institute of H. O 


Underwriters 
meeting, Chicago. 
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Negro Insurance—Continued 
membership of 7,448 with Paid in 
Dues for the year of $18,831. They 
paid out benefits totaling $14,172 
and had a cash balance of $10,023. 

The period from 1784 to 1846 was 
marked by a rising growth of fra- 
ternal orders among Negroes and 
they aided and stimulated the or- 
ganization and development of the 
mutual aid groups of the period; 
the Masonic Order and the Odd 
Fellows were particularly influential. 
As a matter of fact, the fraternal 
benefit societies laid the foundation 
for the old line legal reserve life 
insurance companies among Ne- 
groes.® 


Growth of Business 


The fifty-year period from 1865 
to 1915 witnessed the most rapid 
growth of these societies. By 1925, 
however, most of them had lost their 
identity, notable exceptions being the 
Supreme Camp of American Wood- 
men, Denver, Colorado, and the In- 
dependent Order of St. Luke, Rich- 


® Stuart, M. S., Economic Detour. 


mond, Virginia. 

The larger white Industrial 
insurance companies of this Coun- 
try began writing Negro risks as 
early as 1875 and as a matter of 
fact “vied with each other for the 
business.” * It was written on the 
same basis as the white risks. The 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
Newark, New Jersey and the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company of 
New York were the two leading 
companies in the writing of Negro 
business. 


Prudential Changes Attitude 


According to the “History of the 
Prudential,” during the early part 
of 1881 a new problem presented 
itself which the company dealt with 
as in all other matters, solely on the 
basis of facts as they were available 
for the purpose of aiding the com- 
pany in arriving at an equitable de- 
cision. The problem was that of 
writing Negroes on the same basis 
as whites. Under date of March 10, 
1881, the company issued a release 
to superintendents and agents setting 





* 


forth the changes made “with respect 
to colored persons (Negroes) apply 
ing for insurance . . .” and stated 
that, “These changes are made in 
consequence of the excessive mor- 
tality prevailing in the class above 
named.” The communication was 
signed by John F. Dryden, Secre- 
tary. It was further stated that, 
“The action of the Prudential is 
fully justified by the available sta- 
tistical information on the subject. 
Reference to any health report of a 
southern or northern city covering 
the years 1880-1881 will clearly 
prove that the general death rate of 
the colored population was about 
50% in excess of the death rate 
of the white population.” * Under 
the adult policies, the sum assured 
was one-third less than previously 
granted for the same weekly pre- 
mium. Under the infantile policies 
the amount assured remained the 
same but the weekly premium was 
increased. The Prudential subse- 
quently closed the door to all Negro 


7Trent, W. J., Jr., Development of Negro 
Life Insurance Enterprises, p. 15. 
8 History of the Prudential, p. 137. 
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risks. The action of the Prudential 
did at least two things: (1) resulted 
in State legislation forbidding dis- 
crimination on the basis of color 
only, and (2) had a tremendous 
effect upon the organization and ex- 
pansion of Negro insurance enter- 
prises later.® 


The True Reformer 


On April 14, 1883, the Circuit 
Court of the City of Richmond, 
Virginia granted the charter of the 
Grand Foundation of the United 
Order of True Reformers as a joint 
stock company. The chief purpose 
of the incorporation was to provide 
an endowment or mutual benefit 
fund in connection with the fra- 
ternal order. The success of this 
organization was remarkable as long 
as its organizer lived. The benefits 
paid by all departments to 1907 
amounted to $2,856,989.25, and ac- 
cording to Trent, “The True Re- 
former’s history can be marked out 
as a distinct phase in the develop- 
ment of Negro insurance enterprises 
—it was in this organization that 
some cognizance was taken of life 


contingencies—it was here that the- 


first attempt was made to charge 
adequate rates for the protection— 
and, finally, it was the success of 
this Company that inspired other 
Negroes to attempt life insurance 
organization on a sound basis.” ?° 
And Virginia seems to have been the 
birthplace of Negro life insurance 
enterprises insofar as insurance on a 
sound basis is concerned. 


National Negro Insurance Association 


When we consider the fact that 
the very poverty of the Negro was 
the mainspring finally leading to the 
organization and development of life 
insurance within the group, that 
Negroes entered this highly scientific 
and competitive field mostly without 
previous insurance training or ex- 
perience, that as late as 1933 there 
were only two trained, qualified and 
practicing Negro actuaries in the 
Country, that neither the companies 
nor the officials were admitted to 
membership in the existing white in- 
surance organizations, it is not sur- 


° Trent, W. J., Jr., Development of Negro 
Life Insurance Enterprises, p. 18. 
19 Tbid., p. 21. 
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This hard-hitting, deadly accurate Bofors 
gun crew aboard an aircraft carrier is 
"One Of The Best” teams Uncle Sam has 
for blasting Jap and German planes from 
skies throughout the world. 


Among Life Insurance companies, Central 
Life... now in its 48th year... a leader 
in the low net cost group ... with 
assets of $1.11 for every dollar of 
liability . . . also is recognized as 
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Investments 
WAR BONDS 
LIFE 
INSURANCE 


ASSURANCE 


HOME OFFICE 


prising that the Company officials 
soon sensed the need of an organiza- 
tion of their own, for the need for 
trained insurance personnel and the 
exchange of ideas on management 
problems of all types had long been 
consummated. 

In October, 1921, at Durham, 
North Carolina, the permanent or- 


"One Of The Best.” 


CenTRAL LIFE 


SOCIETY 
(Mutual) 


DES MOINES 


ganization of the National Negro 
Insurance Association was consum- 
mated. The general purpose of the 
Association was stated as follows: 
“(1) To advance the best interest 
of insurance among Negroes in 
America. (2) To publish a journal 
for circulation between the com- 
(Continued on page 40) 











“No one in this 
organization is 


indispensable” 


. heard this many times. Sometimes 


it’s true. Sometimes it’s not. It depends 


on the business and the man. At any rate, it’s 


expensive to generalize, and smart to be pte- 


pared for anything. 


The really indispensable part of an up-to- 
date organization is business life insurance 
sufficient to cover losses through death of key 
men. Northwestern Mutual has written this 
sensible protection for many of America’s lead- 
ing organizations in amounts proportionate to 


the salaries invalved h protection does no 


cancel out the loss of the men, but it does 
help finance the interim adjustments of per- 


sonnel and other expenses. 


The cost of this protection is surprisingly 
low and has a secondary advantage . . . it 
assures the accumulation of a special surplus 
through the cash value of the policies, if the 


men live. 


Now, as a business man, you will want to 
make the very best life insurance investment. 
Then, remember, that the difference between 
life insurance companies is significant. Before 
you take action, do two things... (1) see a 
Northwestern Mutual agent; and (2) check 
with any of our policyholders, for they can 
tell you, better than we can, why no company 
excels Northwestern Mutual in that happiest 
of all business relationships . . . old customers 
coming back for more. 








How good are you 
at remembering names ? 


His FACE is familiar, but you can’t... 

No, you can’t remember his name? And 
sometimes this costs money. 

For example, as a business executive you 
will undoubtedly have occasion, at one 
time or another, to look into business 

; protection through life insurance. Many 
a business, operating profitably today, 
Owes its very existence to the backlog of 
financial help such protection provided 
at a critical time. 

But, with which life insurance company 
should you place your business? 

Why not with the life insurance com- 
pany that has an extraordinary record, 
through the years, for substantial dividends. 

These are times when records count — 
in men, in materials, in service of all kinds. 
That’s why we say . 


Dou t porget that the difference be- 


tween insurance companies is significant. 
When buying life insurance, you may well 
save yourself premium dollars if you will 
do these two things — (1) listen care- 
fully to the Northwestern Mutual agent’s 

_— full story of a wonderful dividend record, 
and (2) check with any of our policyhold- 
ers, for they can tell you, better than we 
can, why no company excels Northwest- 
ern Mutual in that happiest of all business 
relationships . . . old customers coming 
back for more. 


( 
ad this name <— 


The NORTHWE: STERN MUTUAL ~ 
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Negro Insurance—Continued 


panies. (3) To recommend courses 
of study in insurance in various 
Negro colleges and universities, and 
(4) To drive from the business all 
unworthy agents and employees. ** 

At the 1931 Convention of the 
Association there were 28 companies 
represented. At that time these com- 
panies had Insurance in Force of 
approximately $300,000,000, and 
Admitted Assets approximated $15,- 
000,000. This insurance in force and 
these accumulated assets had come 
from the “crumbs” left by the white 
insurance companies, for the best 
Negro risks were being accepted by 
and were taking most of their in- 
surance with contemporary white 
companies. According to Trent, as 
early as 1930 “‘one large white com- 
pany was reported to have at least 
$900,000,000 of insurance on Negro 
lives.” 24 

Just as the satisfying of the socio- 
economic needs of people generally 
through the institution of life in- 
surance, and the development of the 


11 Thid., p. 49. 
22 Trent, W. J., Jr., Development of Negro 
Life Insurance Enterprises, p. 53. 








United Life and Accident 


Insurance Company 
CONCORD, N. H. 





Representatives 
have something unusual to sell. 
Ask the man who owns a United 
Life and Accident Insurance 
contract which contains: 


1. Life Insurance 
2. Double Indemnity 
3. Triple Indemnity 
4. Non-cancellable 
Accident Insurance 
. Waiver of Premium 
Territory Available for New Gen- 


eral Agencies in Pennsylvania 
and Delaware 


Write 


WILLIAM D. HALLER 
Vice President and Agency 
Manager 

















resources of America, have not been 
independent of each other, the co- 
operative efforts of Negroes to 
mitigate their problems of poverty 
and want gave them their first and 
most substantial foothold in the field 
of commercial ventures. 


Negro's Greatest Achievement 


Next to his faith in God, the 
Negro’s faith in his own life in- 
surance companies has been one of 
the greatest contributing factors to- 
ward his progress. These two great 
faiths are the foundation stones upon 
which are laid his spiritual and fi- 
nancial security and provide his 
closest unity and his greatest 
strength. The volume of business 
transacted annually by the member 
companies of the National Negro 
Insurance Association is larger by 
far than that of any other corporate 
business thus far established by 
members of the Negro group. It 
represents the greatest achievement 
of the group in this Country in a 
financial way and is a shining ex- 
ample of the fact that the Negro 
does have a stake in America which 
is worth fighting for. 


Present Scope 


The report of the Statistician of 
the National Negro Insurance As- 
sociation for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, showed the following 
for 39 of the 42 member companies : 
Insurance in force $474,226,628.00 
Premium income 22,571,068.71 
Total income 24,532,560.64 
Payments to policy- 


holders 6,161,213.82 


Admitted Assets 

Liabilities 
(Excluding con- 
tingency or spe- 
cial reserves of 
$2,242,224.48) 

Capital and unas- 
signed funds 


37 882,046.44 
28,324,219.44 


7 308,602.52 


These companies are largely In- 
dustrial. The 1942 premium income 
was distributed as follows: 


Sick Benefit 40.42% 
Industrial 44.56% 
Ordinary 14.93% 
Group 09% 
The insurance in force was 
vided as follows: 


Industrial 
Ordinary & Group 


80.18% 
19.82% 


The total payments to policyhold- 
ers were 27.3% of the premium in- 
come. The actual mortality was well 
under the expected. One of the 
larger companies using the Standard 
American Experience Table and 
314% Interest for its Ordinary and 
the Substandard Industrial Table 
and 314% Interest for its Indus- 
trial has had an actual to expected 
mortality ranging from 66.1% to 
49.5% over the past five-year period. 


Companies Operated and Owned 
by Negroes 


The following companies owned 
and operated by Negroes made up 
the membership of the Association 
as of December 31, 1942. 


Member Companies of the National Negro Insurance Association 


Name of Company 
® Afro-American Life Insurance Co., 
Jacksonville, Florida 
j American Woodmen, Supreme Camp of 
Denver, Colorado 


b Atlanta Life Insurance Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


i Booker T. Washington Burial Ins. Co., 
Birmingham, Alabama 

i Bradford’s Funeral System, Inc., 
Birmingham, Alabama 

& Central Life Insurance Company, 
Tampa, Florida 

i Commonwealth Burial Association, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Date Stock 
Organ- or 

ized Mutual 

1901 Stock 


Territory Covered 
Ga. and Fila. 


Ala., Ark., Cal., Colo., 
Del, D.C... Fin, 
Ga., Ill., Ind., Kans., 
Ky., La., Md., Mich 
Mo. N. 3. B.S 

i Okla., 


1901 Fraternal 


” 
Stock 


Tenn. & Tex. 
Stock Ala. 


Stock Ala. 
Stock Fla. 
Stock Iii. 
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Name of Company 

b Domestic Life & Accident Ins. Co., 
Louisville, Kentucky 

» Dunbar Mutual Insurance Soc., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

¢ Excelsior Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas 

e Federal Life Insurance Company, 
Washington, D. C. 

4 Fireside Mutual Insurance Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 

e Gibraltar Industrial Life Ins. Co., 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Golden State Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
Los Angeles, California 


£ Good Citizens Mutual Benefit Assoc., 


New Orleans, Louisiana 

¢ Great Lakes Mutual Ins. Co., 
Detroit, Michigan 

» Guaranty Life Ins. 
Savannah, Georgia 

i Jackson Funeral System Assoc., 
Chicago, Illinois 

£ Keystone Life Ins. Co., 
New Orleans Louisiana 

£ Louisiana Industrial Life Ins. Co., 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

* Mammoth Life & Acc. Ins. Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

i Metropolitan Funeral System Assoc., 
Chicago, Illinois 

® North Carolina Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
Durham, North Carolina 


Company, 


© Peoples Industrial Life Ins. Co., 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

* Peoples Life Insurance Company, 
Mobile, Alabama 

» Pilgrim Health & Life Ins. Co., 
Augusta, Georgia 

* Protective Industrial Life Ins. Co. 
of Alabama, Birmingham, Alabama 

* Provident Home Beneficial Soc., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

» Richmond Beneficial Life Ins. Co., 
Richmond, Virginia 

£ Safety Industrial Life Ins. & Sick 
3en. Assoc., New Orleans, La. 

b Southern Aid Society of Va., 
Richmond, Virginia 

£ Southern Life Ins. Co., 
Baltimore, Maryland 

e Standard Industrial Life Ins. Co., 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

£ Supreme Industrial Life Ins. Co., 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

h Supreme Liberty Life Ins. Co., 
Chicago, Illinois 


£ Union Protective Assur. Co., 
Memphis, Tennessee 

» United Mutual Benetit Assoc., 
New York City 

» Universal Life Ins. Co., 
Memphis, Tennessee 


* Victory Industrial Life Ins. Co., 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

8 Victory Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
Chicago, Illinois 

£ Virginia Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co., 
Richmond, Virginia 

»b Winston Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
Writes: * Ord., y wy H. & A., Group; 

®Ind.; ft Ord, H. "R&A .; &Ind., H.& A; 


* Information not available. 
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Date Stock 
Organ- or 
ized Mutual Territory Covered 
1920 Stock Ky. and Ohio 
1935 Mutual Ohio 
1932 Stock Texas 
1923 Stock D.C. 
1916 Mutual Ohio 
1920 Mutual Ind. 
1925 Mutual Cal., Ill. 
1936 Mutual La. 
1927. Mutual Mich. 
1904 Stock Ga. 
1932 Mutual Ill. 
1940 Stock La. 
1920 Stock La. 
1915 Stock Ky., Ind. and Ohio 
1926 Mutual Ill. (Cook Co. only) 
1898 Mutual N. C., S. C., Ga., Va., 
D. C., Md., Tenn., 
Ala. & Penna. 
1922 Stock La. 
* . Ala. 
1905 Stock Ala., Ga. & S. C. 
1923 Stock Ala. 
1929 * Penna. 
1894 Stock Va. & D. C. 
1921 Mutual La. 
1893 Stock Va. & D. C. 
1906 Stock Md. 
1924 Stock La. 
1941 Stock La. 
1919 Stock D. C., Ill., Ind., Kan., 
Ky., Md., Mich., 
Mo., Ohio, Tenn., 
W. Va 
1933 Stock Tenn. 
1933. Fraternal N. Y. 
1923 Stock Tenn., Mo.,  Miss., 
Ark., Tex., La. & 
Okla. 
1927 * La. 
1933 Mutual IIl., D. C., Ohio., Ind. 
N. Y 
1933 Mutual Va. 
1906 Mutual N.C. 
. Ind., H. & A.; ¢Ord., Ind.; 4H. & A.; 
., Ind., Group; ! Burial insurance; 4 Fraternal. 
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Negro Insurance—Continued 


All but three of the present Negro 
life insurance companies were or- 
ganized since 1900, and those three 
since 1890; 939 persons were em- 
ployed in the home offices of 36 of 
these companies and 8,751 in the 
field by 35 of them; 98.9% of the 
insurance carried by Negroes in 
Negro owned and operated compa- 
nies is carried with members of the 
National Negro Insurance Associa- 
tion and no member of this Associa- 
tion has failed. 


Fair Supervising Authorities 


Although most of the Negro com- 
panies are located and operate in the 
South and East mostly below the 
Mason and _ Dixon line’ where 
prejudice and discriminations are 
thought of as being most concen- 
trated, may it be said to the credit 
of the personnel of the various state 
insurance departments that I have 
found no record of charges of dis- 
crimination against these companies 
because of color. On the other hand, 
the state supervising authorities have 
seemingly recognized the difficulties 


FSS OS BERRI 


under which these companies have 
had to operate and for the most part 
have been cooperative and helpful in 
suggestions and advice to the end 
that the companies might operate in 
a manner that would guarantee their 
solvency and perpetuation. 


White Companies Writing Negro 
Risks 


According to the findings of a 
survey of 260 companies, just com- 
pleted, the following white com- 
panies write insurance on the lives 
of Negroes also: 


* American United Life Ins. Co., 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

* Amicable Life Insurance Co., 
Waco, Texas 

“ Baltimore Life Insurance Co., 
Baltimore, Maryland 

» Central Life Ins. Co. of IIL, 
Chicago, Illinois 

“Colonial Life Ins. Co. of America, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

© Connecticut General Life Ins. Co., 
Hartford, Connecticut 

‘ Continental Assurance Co., 
Chicago, III. 

© Credit. Life Insurance Co., 
Springfield, Ohio 

“Durham Life Insurance Co., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


* Eastern Life Ins. Co., 
New York City 

“Empire Life & Accident Ins. Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

* Equitable Life Assur. Society, 
New York City 

Equitable Life Ins. Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

“Eureka-Maryland Assur. Corp., 
Baltimore, Maryland 

* Expressmen’s Mutual Life 
New York City 

® Farm Bureau Life Ins. Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 

* General American Life Ins. Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

* Gulf Life Insurance Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

"Home Beneficial Life Ins. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 

Home Life Ins. Co., 
New York City 

» Home Life Ins. Co. of America, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

"Home Security Life Ins. Co., 
Durham, N. C. 

"Tllinois Bankers Life, 
Monmouth, II. 

“Imperial Life Insurance Co. 
Asheville, N. C. 

“Interstate Life & Accident Co., 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 

' Liberty Life Insurance Co., 
Greenville, South Carolina 

"Liberty National Life, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

"Life & Casualty Ins. Co., 
Nashville, Tennessee 

® Lincoln Income Life Ins. Co., 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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WORKING WITH FEDERAL 


One of the joys of the medium size 
insurance company is the pleasure of 
working with the men in the field. 


And the field man works with and not 
for the company. He is not a more or 
less anonymous letter or number in 
a file, but a friend and associate 
with whom we enjoy frequent personal 
contacts. 
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A Merry Christmas to you! For 
in thousands of homes you have 
made Christmas possible, even 
though “Daddy” is gone, and 
will never come back again. 
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“Manhattan Life Ins. Co., 
New York City 

* Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

‘Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 
New York City 

© Midwest Life Ins. Co., 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co., 
New Jersey 

* Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
New York City 

* National Life & Accident, 
Nashville, Tennessee 

* Phoenix Mutual Life 
Hartford, Connecticut 

‘Pilot Life Ins. Co., 
Greensboro, North Carolina 

© Presbyterian Ministers Fund, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

* Protective Life Ins. Co., 
Birmingham, Alabama 

1 Provident Life & Accident, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 

' Prudential Ins. Co., 
Newark, New Jersey 

© Reliance Life Ins. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

* Security Life & Trust Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

* Shenandoah Life Ins. Co., 
Roanoke, Virginia 

» Southern Life & Accident, 
Birmingham, Alabama 

* Southland Life Ins. Co., 
Dallas, Texas 

* Southwestern Life Ins. Co., 
Dallas, Texas 
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* The Travelers, 
Hartford, Connecticut 
* Union Central Life Ins. Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
"Union Life Ins. Co., 
Richmond, Virginia 
© United Life & Accident, 
Concord, New Hampshire 
* Washington National Ins. Co., 
Evanston, Illinois 
© West Coast Life Ins. Co., 
San Francisco, Illinois 
Insure Negroes on these types of policies: 
® H. and A., Ind. and Ord.; © Ind.; ¢ Ord.; 
4 Ind. and Ord.; ® Group; * Ord. and it~ & 
® H. and A., and Ord.; ® H. and A., and Ind.; 
! Ind., Ord. and Group; } H. and A., and 
Group; * Ord., H. and A., and Group. 


On the basis of a recent survey, 
insurance on the lives of Negroes 
in the United States as of December 
31, 1942 was approximately as fol- 
lows: 

Number of Policies, *9,420,289 ; 
Amount of Insurance, *$1,685,024,- 
434; Annual Premiums, *$67,919,- 
273. 


*These are minimum figures based on the 
best information available from questionnaires 
to practically every white company operating 
in the United States, and from the report of 
the Statistician of the National Negre Insurance 
Association for colored comnanies. Many of the 
white companies writing Negro risks do not 
keep separate statistics, consequently the in- 
formation was not available; considering the 
companies involved, it might not be unreasonable 
to conclude that the total insurance on Negroes 
would exceed 2% billion dollars. 


According to the above figures, 
the average-size policy was approxi- 
mately $179.00. If the 9,420,289 pol- 
icies were carried by 4,710,144 per- 
sons, the average coverage per per- 
son would be $358.00. For many 
families this coverage represents 
their principal item of protection 
and/or investment, and in many in- 
stances a degree of thrift commen- 
surate with their financial abilities. 

According to Milton, Gilbert, 
Chief National Income Unit, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: “For 1942, the total 
national income was 119.8 billions, 
and the per capita income $890.00.” 
While the per capita income of Ne- 
groes for 1942 is estimated at 
approximately $462.00, the insur- 
ance premiums paid by Negroes 
amounted to a minimum of 1.1% 
of their per capita income. The per 
capita insurance coverage for the 
entire population in 1942 was ap- 
proximately $1,050.00,* but for the 
Negro, approximately $125.00.* 

* The per capita wealth of the United States 
population in 1938 was approximately $2,480 ac 
cording to an estimate of the national wealth at 
that time, by the National Industrial Confer 
ence Board. 

(Continued on the next page) 





Negro Insurance—Continued 
Future Possibilities 


In my opinion, the future possi- 
bilities of growth and expansion of 
Negro insurance in the United 
States is as good as, if not better 
than, the possibilities of growth and 
expansion of the white insurance 
business. The insurance needs of the 
Negro are far from satisfied. 

Because of, as well as in spite of, 
the geographic location of most of 
the Negro insurance companies, and 
of the major portion of the Negro 
population, with certain economic, 
social and political limitations and 
restrictions, I believe the future pos- 
sibilities of Negro insurance in the 
United States are brighter than they 
have been before. 

There are evolutionary forces at 
work which will gradually bring 
about many economic, social and 
political changes, national and inter- 
national. This is inevitable, no mat- 
ter how we may feel about these 
changes at present. Then too, no 
longer will a greater development 
of all the resources of the South be 
overlooked. This too will improve 
the status of the Negro. As his eco- 
nomic status is bettered, his educa- 
tional opportunities increasingly im- 
prove, and his living standards 
raised, his insurance requirements 
will be greater and his insurability 


more satisfactory. Furthermore, Ne- 
gro insurance companies came 
through the last world war and the 
subsequent depression successfully 
and are now better equipped to 
handle the business available to 
them. They now have trained and 
experienced personnel in executive, 
administrative, supervisory and op- 
erating positions with degrees from 
the leading white and Negro uni- 
versities and colleges of the Coun- 
try such as Atlanta, Chicago, Fisk, 
Harvard, Howard, Lincoln, Michi- 
gan, Morehouse, New York and 
Pennsylvania. They now have such 
technically and professionally 
trained people as actuaries, account- 
ants, auditors, bookkeepers, claims 
adjustors, investors, lawyers, physi- 
cians, salesmen, statisticians, under- 
writers, etcetera; that is, experts in 
every field. 

Management generally has a bet- 
ter knowledge of the business and 
how to make suitable adjustments to 
changes in internal and external con- 
ditions. There is increasing coopera- 
tion and exchange of experiences 
and ideas between white and Negro 
companies—the Metropolitan prob- 
ably being the most outstanding 
along this line. Then too, Negro 
companies are gradually gaining ad- 
mission to membership in the lead- 
ing white insurance organizations 
and access to much beneficial in- 
formation not previously available. 
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In passing, it might not be amiss 
to mention that some standard white 
risks are now knowingly taking in- 
surance with Negro companies. 


"Cradle to Grave" Social Security 
Program 


Inasmuch as the Negro would 
probably be the greatest beneficiary 
under the proposed “Cradle to 
Grave” social security program, if 
passed and administered without dis- 
crimination, judging by the temper 
of the present Congress, it is doubt- 
ful that this program has any more 
chance of enactment now than did 
the Education Bill to provide fed- 
eral aid to schools, which was re- 
cently killed aborning. 

Should the program, or some 
parts of it, finally be enacted into 
law, however, it is my opinion that 
the “expansion of the wants” of the 
Negro for more security and a 
higher standard of living will offset 
other impediments. 

Finally, the good public relations 
work now being done by the insur- 
ance business is resulting in a 
greater recognition of and apprecia- 
tion for the importance, value, and 
services of insurance and the insur- 
ance business. 

The prospects of the future 
growth and development of Negro 
insurance in the United States are 
far from discouraging. 


THINGS WE LIKE 
TO HAVE SAID 
ABOUT US 


Gute their (nsurance- 
in-force va scaring, Whose 

wouldul | They believe au 
agent 13 a human being. 

= Mary V Wade 
a MP 
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SPECIALISTS — INSURANCE PROFESSIONS 


CALIFORNIA 


ACTUARIES 


INDIANA 


NEW YORK 





Baregtr N. Coarzs Cant E. Herrourts 


COATES & HERFURTH 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
582 Market Street 437 So. Hill Street 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


HARRY C. MARVIN 


Consulting Actuary 


221 E. Ohio Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





ILLINOIS 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL AND 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR., 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES, 

36 Yrs. of Service 


160 NORTH LASALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Telephone STAte 1336. 








Certified Public Accountant 
nd Actuary 
10 8S. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
*. Wolfman, A.A.1.A. 
. A. Moscovitch, Ph.D. 
. J. Lally Franklin 4020 





INDIANA 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


Frank J. Haight, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 





MISSOURI 





CARROLL E. NELSON 


Consuiting Actuary 
Central 3126 
915 Olive Street 





ST. LOUIS 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 








Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








NEW YORK 





WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 
Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 








FACKLER & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
8 W. 40th Street 


New York City 

















PENNSYLVANIA 








Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
500 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORE CITY _ :-: 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. Higgins 
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L 1—Junior Underwriter : Duties 
involve those peculiar to underwrit- 
ing desk of small company ; namely, 
underwriting applications and rein- 
statements, correspondence with 
agents and medical examiners, 
supervision of policy issuance, plac- 
ing of reinsurance, all under direc- 
tion of actuary. Prefer services of 
draft-proof young man, although 
capable woman will be considered. 
Starting salary ranging from $175 to 
$200 per month, depending on ex- 
perience and _ qualifications of 
applicant ; permanent position. Lo- 
cation Pacific Northwest. 

L 2—Policyholder Service: Po- 
sition handling all types of corre- 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 





Occasionally we are informed of 
employment opportunities (Home Of- 
fice or Agency ) available in the life in- 
surance field, requiring the services of 
individuals with specified qualifications. 
Information concerning the latest op- 
portunities of which we have knowl- 
edge are given here with the hope that 
such listings may be of benefit to those 
seeking positions and to the insurance 
concerns involved. Naturally, we are 
acting merely as intermediaries and 
cannot accept responsibility to or for 
any party interested in this index. In 
reply address Best’s Lire INSURANCE 
News, 75 Fulton Street, New York 7, 
N. Y., and give the appropriate nu- 
merical box number. 











spondence with policyholders ; loans, 
assignments, conservation, policy 


changes, settlement at option, etc. 
If possible, would like to obtain 
party with some actuarial experience 
and familiar with actuarial functions 
used in simple office calculation. 
Position available to suitable draft- 
proof young man or capable woman. 
Starting salary from $135 to $190 
per month, depending upon qualifi- 
cations, experience, education, etc. 
Permanent position, location Pacific 
Northwest. 

L 4—Opening with excellent op- 
portunities in nationally known in- 
surance organization for actuary 
with “Associate” classification; or 
actuarial student, in which case sal- 
ary would be commensurate. 
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protected and held together ; old peo- 
ple are able to retain the dignity in- 
herent in financial independence— 
this is the epitome of satisfaction 
for a woman’s impulse to be useful 
to human kind.” 


Field Problems 
M. Albert 


Provident 


Linton, President, 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia: — “The 
spectacular development of pen- 
sion trusts based upon individual 
insurance and annuity contracts has 
been one of the most interesting 
phenomena of recent years. To a 
large extent responsibility for the 
development rests with companies 
which previously had not particu- 
larly stressed pension business. 
“From the point of view of a neu- 
tral observer this development has 
been all the more unusual for the 
reason that current low rates of in- 
terest and improvements in annuity 
mortality, have greatly increased the 
probabilities of loss on the types of 
policies being commonly used for 
pension trust purposes. In fact, there 


Liberal Agency Contracts 


seems to be little doubt that these 
contracts are considerably under- 
priced, with the result that pension 
trust proposals on an individual con- 
tract basis have frequently been of- 
fered at figures below those of com- 
panies using group annuity contracts 
issued on a wholesale basis at much 
reduced rates of commission. 

“To the group companies with 
long experience in the pension field 
this situation must have been in- 
triguing. Here were conservative 
companies offering pension proposi- 
tions at prices the group companies 
felt they could not meet. One large 
group company in January, 1941 
withdrew altogether from the group 
annuity field. Another large one 
limited new group annuity contracts 
to organizations which were already 
insured by it under group life insur- 
ance. Many marked time wondering 
when the newcomers in the pension 
field would tire of having what 
might be termed ‘loss leaders’ oc- 
cupy the role of mass sellers. 

“Fortunately, the situation is on 
the way to correction. Some com- 
panies have already changed pre- 
mium rates and policy provisions, 


and others are in the 
doing so. 

“Another major consideration 
which has greatly stimulated the 
setting up of pension plans in the 
last year or two has been their low 
actual cost when current tax savings 
are taken into account. Under pre- 
vailing high excess profits taxes, 
pensions can frequently be bought 
with dollars that in fact cost as little 
as 20 cents—Uncle Sam in effect 
contributing the difference. 


process of 


Two Sides to Pension Trusts 


“These current tax advantages ac- 
cruing to the pension trust business 
have certain aspects not altogether 
pleasant to contemplate. The Treas- 
ury Department is fully aware of 
what is going on and wants to make 
sure that the setting up of pension 
plans shall not be a mere temporary 
tax-saving operation, to be discon- 
tinued later when tax savings have 
been reduced. 

“Looking at pension develop- 
ments in the light of their com- 
munity aspects, there can be little 
doubt that they are in harmony with 


The Columbus Mutual 
Offers— 


First—Low Cost Insurance to Sell. 


Second—Liberal Commissions for Selling It. 


(An Unusual Combination) 


Third—Ideal Working Conditions. 


Vested Renewals — 


Unrestricted Territory— 


Automatic Promotion— 


Equality of Opportunity— 


Available to Texas Men Who Can 


Qualify to Represent the Amicable 


In Texas 


The Right to Build Your Own Agency— 
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Tom, Dick 
and Harry 


Just as the horse and buggy gave way before the on-sweeping 
motor car so have “old selling methods’ given way to Minnesota 
Mutual's streamlined Organized Selling Plan. Let us tell you about 
it in addition to many other facts about this 


Quarter Billion Dollar Mutual Company, 63 years 
old, with an understanding, cooperative Home Office. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 








the social thinking of the times, and 
are performing a useful public serv- 
ice. In this role they are likely to 
promote better employer-employee 
relations and may help to stabilize 
the employment situation after the 
war. Overwhelmingly they apply to 
groups which are covered by the old 
age and survivors insurance pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act, 
and are used to supplement the so- 
cial security benefits. Obviously in 
setting up pension plans it is im- 
portant that they be properly inte- 
grated with the social security pro- 
gram and with any existing group 
insurance coverage. Beyond that, for 
employees in the higher income 
brackets, individual insurance pro- 
graming jobs will still remain to be 
done by qualified life underwriters. 

“Looking into the future when 
the present rate situation will have 
been corrected it seems likely that 
considerable pension business will 
continue to be written. For small 
groups of employees, individual con- 
tract forms—either endowment in- 
come contracts or retirement annuity 
contracts—are likely to be used 
rather freely. 
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“If the interest in pensions for 
employees continues after the war, 
what is likely to be the effect upon 
life insurance selling? Turning the 
average agent loose to solicit pension 
or group insurance business has 
many dangers. The problems en- 
countered are highly technical, the 
competition is severe and the time 
required on each case is likely to be 
long, with a consequent inability to 
concentrate on other work. If the 
case is lost after weeks of effort, 
the reaction on the agent (and his 
wife) is likely to be serious. My be- 
lief is that if the companies which 
have not heretofore done wholesale 
business are going to seek it in ear- 
nest, they will have to organize along 
the lines developed by the group 
companies and set up special home 
office departments to take charge of 
cases after they have been initiated 
by the agent in the field. 

“Group life insurance as such 
seems also to be due for some 
changes after having depended, since 
its inception over thirty years ago, 
almost entirely upon term insurance. 
Emphasis may be placed on perma- 
nent forms of insurance such as 


ordinary life, and life paid up at 65, 
issued under a master contract with 
an attempt being made to adapt the 
insurance to do more than meet re- 
adjustment expenses following 
death. At least two companies are 
already pioneering in that direction. 


Insurance at Wholesale 


“If these wholesale plans of in- 
surance continue to have a large 
vogue will any room be left for the 
agent who concentrates upon indi- 
vidual solicitation? Without doubt 
there is a certain curtailment of mar- 
ket when large groups of employees 
of a business organization, including 
officers, are covered under pension 
and group insurance contracts. Even 
in these cases, however, additional 
insurance can frequently be written 
by other companies on substantial 
employees. In this field we do not 
have enough quantitative data to an- 
swer the obvious questions that arise 
in the mind of the agent as he sur- 
veys the field and wonders whether 
wholesale methods of selling are go- 
ing to restrict his market unduly. I 

(Continued on the next page) 
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have an idea that the fears are mag- 
nified and that there will continue 
to be a wide open opportunity for 
the capable individual agent to do 
the tailor-made underwriting job 
which the average insured requires 
and which no wholesale program can 
replace satisfactorily. 


INDUSTRIAL 
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Frank P. Samford, President, 
Liberty National Life Insurance 
Company, Birmingham, Alabama: 
—“If the Federal government con- 
tinues with deficit financing after 
the war inflation will be the inevi- 
table result and that inflation, like 
the thief in the night, will steal from 
everyone, including life insurance 
policyholders, all that they have 
accumulated through their industry 
and thrift—not just a part of it but 
all of it. 

“If this be true (that deficit 
spending after the war will bring 
savings destroying inflation), it 
seems to me that somebody should 




































































































































answer. 
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For the Days Ahead 


Never before have people so seriously 
thought about their future. The problems that 
must follow the War—safety of investment 
—cost of living—hazard of unemployment— 
limitations of business opportunity—concern- 
ing these questions millions of Americans 
seek answers. LIFE INSURANCE is one great 
FIDELITY MUTUAL provides that 
answer in concrete form—complete modern 
coverage backed by solid financial security. 
It equips its agents with adequate selling 
tools and trains them with sympathetic super- 
vision and co-operative leadership. Fidelity 


he FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE ° 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 1 


E. A. ROBERTS, President 


be patriotic enough to call these 
facts to the attention of the Ameri- 
can people. Is it our responsibility ? 
Frankly, | do not know but if we 
are the custodian of the savings of 
more people than any other group, 
then it would seem to me that pos- 
sibly it is our duty. 

“Tt is not an easy job, nor will it 
prove to be a popular one. People 
do not like to be told that Santa 
Claus is a myth—that the life-giving 
stream from which everyone has 
been permitted to drink without cost 
is not Heaven-sent but is really be- 
ing siphoned from the reservoir 
which they have filled with their sav- 
ings through long laborious years 
and that as this stream draws from 
the reservoir, it is being refilled by 
diluting that which remains. 


Deficit Financing 


“The present practice of deficit 
financing which started long before 
the war will not be discontinued 
after the war unless a majority of 
our people want it discontinued. 
Congress will not and cannot act 
contrary to the wishes of a majority 


of the people so that if anything is 
to be done, it must be done by edu- 
cating the people to the dangers of 
the course that is being pursued. 

“If a majority of the people re- 
mained convinced that these en- 
larged benefits and _beneficiences 
could be given by the government, 
they would elect people who were 
sponsors of that theory, and these 
people would undoubtedly punish 
anyone engaged in an organized ef- 
fort to oppose them and their theo- 
ries. This might result in the taking 
over by government of the insurance 
companies or in government provid- 
ing insurance protection on such a 
basis that private companies could 
not compete. If, however, we be- 
lieve that the other course will 
eventually and certainly lead to in- 
flation, by not taking a stand now, 
we lose the one opportunity that we 
have to save our policyholders; if 
we do not take a stand now, we may 
prolong the existence of our com- 
panies but we do nothing to insure 
their permanent existence. 

“If the companies of America 
should undertake to call the atten- 
tion of their millions of policyhold- 
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There’s a bright new star on the life insurance 
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ers to this situation, it would un- 
doubtedly be said of them that they 
were actuated entirelv by selfish mo- 
tives—that they were seeking to 
maintain for themselves a profitable 
business; that if they were really 
interested in the well being and wel- 
fare of their policyholders and the 
people generally they would not 
fight the government in its efforts 
to furnish universal and cheaper in- 
surance. I know no way to avoid 
this accusation. 

“T am not an economist and I 
may be in error but my impression 
from my reading of history has been 
that runaway inflation has occurred 
only when people lose confidence in 
the credit of the government, lose 
confidence in the ability of the gov- 
ernment to pay its debt and main- 
tain the value of its currency. 

“Nowhere have I heard any voice 
raised against the threat of runaway 
inflation of the type that my think- 
ing leads me to believe will come 
with continued deficit financing on 
the part of the government. We 
have all joined with the government 
in urging people to invest their addi- 
tional dollars in war bonds, in life 
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insurance or in any other non-infla- 
tionary channel but it seems to me 
that we have overlooked the greatest 
of all dangers to a sound economy 
—the danger of a runaway inflation 
if our people continue to think that 
government can continue to spend 
in unlimited amounts—if our people 
continue to demand that govern- 
ment borrow the money necessary 
to meet the needs of any group of 
our people.” 

Is There a Pattern for Success? 

Olen E. Anderson, Second Vice 
President, John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts :—“If by a ‘pattern 
of success’ is meant some formula, 
some given set of rules, which alone 
would insure the success of any or- 
ganization, then it would be my in- 
clination to reply in the negative. 
The proper kind of leadership can so 
govern the thought process of the 
man in the ranks, hence his conduct, 
that to a considerable extent an or- 
ganization under such calculated 
leadership can eliminate the incident 
of failure.” 


| He then outlined his conception 
of this pattern for success, giving 
its prime qualities, saying that it 
should possess elasticity and adapt- 
ability. Admitting that some might 
say:] “Since it is not rigid in its 
specifications, can it be a pattern?” 
The very nature of our business 
practically assures that fact. The 
operations of every agency depart- 
ment of every company with which 
I am familiar include a specific dia- 
gram of the duties and functions of 
each agency officer, and an attempt 
is made to see that there is as little 
overlapping as possible. Such an 
agency department set-up is the 
source from which a pattern can 
be drawn and is or surely should 
be a model of orderly procedure to 
management in the field. 

“Tf it is agreed that morale-build- 
ing should start at the top, isn’t it 
the responsibility of the senior of- 
ficers of the agency department to 
see—first, that there is good morale 
amongst his agency officers, and 
that in turn this filters down 
through the managers, and so on 
down through the organization ? 

(Continued on the next page) 
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“The field man wants to know 
what we are trying to accomplish,” 
he continued. ‘““He expects it to be 
something that he agrees is worth- 
while and from which he will re- 
ceive a full measure of self-satis- 
faction. In building morale, in main- 
taining and sustaining interest, or 
exercising leadership, it is the pur- 
pose behind the action which matters 
most. If we do not make our pur- 
poses crystal clear, any so-called 
morale-building devices will fall far 
short of our objective. Only in the 
organization where this problem of 
consciously formulating programs 
that are understood and agreeable to 
all concerned, are the best results 
obtained from the hundreds of little 
items which lead on to goodwill.” 

[Next to “morale” .. . is “train- 
ing.” 

“Tf anybody desires to take issue 
with me on the advisability of man- 
agement training under today’s con- 
ditions, may I suggest that with the 
continuing loss of manpower, the 
only way a company will be able to 
continue anything near normal pro- 
duction will be through a_ better 





operation on the part of the man- 
ager, the assistant manager and the 
agent; and the only circumstance 
under which we can expect that bet- 
ter operation is through the leader- 
ship we provide in attempting to se- 
cure a greater per capita production. 
That, it seems to me, is the crux of 
the matter.” 


{He brought out also that many 
agency managers today must be 
“sold” on the need for training of 
agents and upon the agency depart- 
ment’s program of managerial train- 
ing. | 


Home Office Attitude 


“The greatest influence in this re- 
spect will be the attitude of the home 
office—an intangible but all-impor- 
tant influence. The second greatest 
influence will be the attitude and the 
performance of the home office men 
who work in the field. To this end, 
these men must have a clear under- 
standing of home office policy, and 
must cooperate to the fullest. 

“The third greatest influence will 
be managerial training in which the 
company engages, for as the man- 
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WHY DID IT HAPPEN? 


Yes, why did our production in October exceed our 
best previous month in history by the large figure of 


(1) Our agents had the benefit of our new effective 
Visual Sales Plan with complete text for new agents’ 
use in making presentation—a plan that helps the gen- 
eral agent get new men in production with a minimum 
of travel and expense. 


(2) Our agents used the benefit of our Prospecting 
Plan which is having an enthusiastic reception from our 


(3) October was Randall Yeager Month. Our Super- 
intendent of Agencies is a true friend of the fieldman. 
There is never a job too small or a task too great for 
this tireless worker to lend his human and understanding 
help. In appreciation, his men honored him with this 
record-breaker month. 
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ager absorbs training pertaining to 
his own job, he will appreciate the 
need for, and the possibilities in, the 
training of agents. 

“What is necessary in our ap- 
proach to the subject of manager 
training, as in every subject in busi- 
ness, is to get down to particulars 
and allow reason to supersede opin- 
ion.” 

| He also devoted much time to a 
discussion of motivation. ] 

“The importance of the problem 
is realized as never before because 
of the necessity of enlisting a har- 
monious, willing and integrated 
working spirit. After all, motiva- 
tion is leadership headed in the right 
direction.” 

[The characteristics for leader- 
ship, he listed as: 1. Physical and 
nervous energy (of first impor- 
tance); 2. Enthusiasm—usually a 
matter of temperament ; 3. Technical 
knowledge—in other words, “knows 
his stuff’; 4. Intelligence—alertness 
in “seeing the point” ; 5. Imagination 
a lively curiosity about new ideas, 
and 6. Knowledge of human nature 
—being able to understand probable 
reactions. He: stressed that the is- 
sue of providing managers with up- 
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HE SAYS RELIANCE 
LIFE SELLS ITSELF 


Says Reliance Representative H. 


“One doesn’t have to be an exceptional salesman 
to make money with the Reliance because of our 
almost self-selling Perfect Protection . . 
contributed vitally to my own success and to the 
success of my associates whom I have brought into 


the business.”’ 


Last year Reliance Life paid $35,278.76 to Mr. 
Perfect Protection, 


_in commissions. 


. It has 





the Reliance combination of life, accident and 
health insurance means more earnings for 
Reliance representatives than would result 
through the sale of life insurance alone. Ask 
the Reliance Manager in your district about 


Perfect Protection or write to 
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Christmas is an old, old story, yet the 
flight of years, with all their joys, their 
tragedies, cannot mar its magic. As the 
tragic shadows of 194 
memories, build your 

the Star of Bethlehem hovers there in 
the East, in spite of war and havoc on 
earth, serene, beautiful, pledgin 
Peace on Earth, Good Will to all Men. 
To you and yours, and especially to your 
loved ones over seas, we wish all things 
good. May the lights soon 
all over the world, little children laugh 
and play, men and women know the joys 
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to-date information . . . because it 
is only through their managers that 
the companies are able to maintain 
continuous contact with the men in 
the field and that it is principally 
through their managers the agents 
learn. 


The Uniform Industrial Insurance Bill 


Sydney F. Keeble, General Coun- 
sel, Life and Casualty Insurance 
Company, Nashville, Tennessee :— 
[Frankly admitting that there is 
room for improvement in the indus- 
trial life insurance business—certain 
to be true in an enterprise so vast 
and far-reaching as this branch of 
insurance, Mr. Keeble was not will- 
ing to concede the correctness of the 
implications of alleged abuses con- 
tained in the final report of the 
2. es me GA) 

“No one brought out that policy 
benefits have been consistently 
liberalized. For instance, double in- 
demnity protection without any ex- 
tra charge to the policyholder. 

“Serious things can result from 
just such misconceptions. I don’t 
care how liberal and fair your com- 
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pany may be, it can’t escape criticism 
and damage if others operate on a 
different policy. People don’t dis- 
tinguish between companies ; we are 
all just ‘Industrial Insurance.’ In 
the past few years I have talked with 
men of intelligence who thought we 
wished to lapse policies to make 
money; who didn’t have any idea 
that industrial policies carried either 
extended or paid-up insurance pro- 
visions. In short, they think we are 
running a ‘racket.’ 

“IT know that I am digressing 
from the subject and entering the 
field of education and public rela- 
tions. Even so, no one has more 
need to enter this field than we do. 
But you can’t do much in that direc- 
tion as long as we permit practices 
in the business that we wouldn’t 
tolerate in our own companies. You 
know doctors and lawyers have as- 
sociations. If the individual doesn’t 
live up to the standard set, he is 
kicked out. Perhaps not often 
enough, but that’s because of the 
human equation. They don’t kick 
them out just to punish the indi- 
vidual. The idea is to protect the 
public and reputation of the pro- 


fession. I am not saying that we 
can, or should try, to put any com- 
pany out of business. We can, how- 
ever, take the lead in setting up 
reasonable standards.” 

[The companies through a com- 
mittee headed by C. A. Craig, now 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, National Life & Accident Insur- 
ance Company, Nashville, Tenn., 
and a former president of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, drafted a re- 
port titled “Suggested Practices for 
Companies Issuing Industrial Life 
Insurance” which was presented to 
the commissioners committee in De- 
cember, 1941.] 

“T understand it was approved by 
the committee as a forward step 
and properly setting up standards 
to which all companies should sub- 
scribe. Although the report called 
for voluntary compliance, we real- 
ized it would probably become the 
basis of legislation. No doubt the 
great majority of companies are in 
substantial compliance, or have pro- 
visions even more favorable. As it 
now stands, there is nothing to com- 
pel an unwilling company to sub- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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scribe. The primary purpose is de- 
feated so long as this situation 
exists. The belief has therefore 
arisen that legislation based on the 
report is both necessary and de- 
sirable.” 

{| He said that James M. Mc- 
Cormack, Commissioner of Tennes- 
see, filed a proposed bill with the 
life sub-committee as a suggested 
uniform act for those states not now 
requiring such minimum standards. | 

“The bill is simply an effort on the 
part of the companies, in cooperation 
with the supervisory officials, to con- 
tinue a record and program of vol- 
untary improvement in the industry. 
Very few people have any realiza- 
tion of the extent of this improve- 
ment. Industrial insurance in this 
country is only a little more than 
sixty years old. Being in the nature 
of an experiment in the beginning, 
the first contracts were very limited 
and hedged by restrictions. Prior 
to the inauguration of this form of 
insurance, there was no protection 
for the smaller wage earners, and 
obviously the business has met a 


very definite need. Even the ex- 


cellence of the agency system would 
not have accounted for 90,000,000 
industrial policyholders at this time 
unless the product had merit. Prior 
to the inauguration of Industrial In- 
surance, the small wage earner was 
simply not an insurance prospect.” 

| He then brought out that it was 
the companies themselves who took 
the lead in eliminating the undesir- 
able and harsh features that were 
included in the early industrial pol- 
icies—restrictions that were put into 
the policies because it was a pioneer- 
ing experiment in an entirely new 
field of life insurance protection and 
the companies had no experience 
data to guide their underwriting or 
rates. 

Through the voluntary action of 
the companies there has been writ- 
ten into industrial policies provisions 
for extended term and paid-up in- 
surance, often available in a matter 
of weeks and months; disability 
benefits without extra charge, and 
accidental death provisions also 
without an increase in the premium. } 

“The very definite trend has been 
to provide for liberal and full cov- 
erage. The Industrial contract has 


been brought nearer and nearer to 
the Ordinary policy. Among the few 
distinctions that remain are the lack 
of settlement options, loan values, 
and, in some cases, restrictions as 
to assignments. It is the* general 
belief at the present time that these 
features are not essential in Indus- 
trial contracts, and that to add such 
features would add to the cost with- 
out justifiable advantage to the pol- 
icyholder.” 


LEGAL 
The Designation of Class Beneficiaries 


Ashby D. Boyle, Attorney, Bene- 
ficial Life Ins. Co., Salt ‘Lake City, 
Utah :—“All class beneficiary terms 
have one thing in common, uncer- 
tainty; yet each is a study in itself 
and requires individual treatment. 

“Such terms may be broad in 
scope or narrow. They may le 
logical or perfectly absurd. A _pol- 
icyholder might request tomorrow 
that the proceeds of his life insur- 
ance be paid te such of his sons and 
daughters as have red hair. What 
would you advise in such a case? 
There must be, some limit beyond 
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vy because War Bond dollars and Life 
Insurance dollars are “buddies” in this 


war. The latter not only share heavily 
in war financing, but guarantee that per- 
sonal or family misfortune on the Home 
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Front will not necessitate cashing Bonds, 
thus calling back those dollars from the 
War Front. 
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A Christmas Wish 


HE very fact that earth’s major na- 

tions are still at war is all the more 
reason why dwellers in lands that pre- 
fer civilization to barbarism should 
strive to keep alive the ennobling mani- 
festations of the Christmas Spirit. And 
so we hope, more heartfully than ever 
before, that this year’s Yuletide may 
richly bless the readers and publishers 
of this magazine with the friendships, 
the remembrances, and the tradition- 
customs of an age-old 
festival whose spirit is a stranger to the 
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which, for legal or administrative 
reasons, an insurer ought not to be 
required to go. At the same time, 
if a proper request is made, it can 
be refused only at the company’s 
peril. The answer to this problem 
of what we may or may not reject 
lies in the policy provision relating 
to beneficiary changes.” 

[He expressed the opinion that 
the fundamental concept, the degree 
of control of the company with re- 
spect to changes in_ beneficiaries 
should be stated in the policy proper, 
though details may be left to be 
worked out in the rider. 


He said that in recent years re- 
quests for special beneficiary forms 
have increased and broader cover- 
age in insurance policies is wanted. 
The space customarily provided in 
policies for beneficiary endorsements 
no longer suffices. ] 


“Beneficiary designations have an 
administrative aspect which is no 
less important than the legal one. 
It sounds simple to change over 
from a form which directs payment 
equally to John and Mary, ‘children 
of my sister Jane,’ to one which 
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reads: ‘You will pay equally to the 
children of my sister Jane.’ But in 
one case settlement may consist of 
mailing a check to John and Mary 
upon receipt of proofs of death, 
while in the other it could become 
necessary to scour the country for 
undisclosed nieces and nephews. Oc- 
casionally the word ‘heirs’ turns up 
in a designation. Did you ever un- 
dertake to locate and serve heirs in 
a really tough case? 


[For instance, he said, the word 
‘children’ is as simple as any, yet 
ingenuity has raised, and courts have 
had to settle, an amazing variety of 
issues. ‘Children’ is not void for un- 
certainty. The word has no refer- 
ence to age or dependency. In one 
case the policy was payable to the 
insured’s wife ‘and children,’ he said. 
The insured had been married twice 
and there were issue from both mar- 
riages. The court in that case held 
that the term included not only chil- 
dren of the last wife but those of 
the first as well.] 


[Some courts have held that the 
term ‘children’ includes illegitimates 
but others took an opposite view. 


He said that the law should, and 
will, recognize the designation of il- 
legitimates if the intent to include 
them is clear. In this connection he 
expressed the opinion that the life 
insurance company forms should 
provide a status test so as to protect 
itself against future claims from 
illegitimate children of the insured. ] 
‘If the insured has any objection, 
he can be counted upon to voice it.’ 

“Tf it is true that the extension of 
the term ‘heirs’ to personality has 
its only justification in statute law, 
then by employing it for class bene- 
ficiary purposes we assume two new 
responsibilities, that of determining 
which class of heirs is intended, 
those of the realty or those of the 
personality, if the two classes are 
distinct—they are still in some states 
—and that of deciding which law 
governs in the event of a conflict in 
jurisdiction. 

“Status is attended by publicity 
almost at every turn. It is often a 
matter of public record. We need 
something fairly tangible to go by 
if determination of membership in 
a class—any class—is deferred. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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“Status acquired new significance 
last December when the Supreme 
Court decided Williams v. North 
Carolina. There, as you will recall, 
it was held by a divided court that 
a divorce decree entered in ac- 
cordance with the Nevada law was 
entitled to full faith and credit in 
North Carolina. The new marital 
status followed the parties, very 
much to the dismay of the folks back 
home. 

“It is far from clear as yet to 
what extent status based on stat- 
utory law is entitled to full faith 
and credit. About all that can be 
said at this time is summed up in 
the following excerpt from the 
majority opinion in the Williams 
case : 

“*This court, to be sure, has rec- 
ognized that in cases of statutes, 
“the extra-state effect of which Con- 
gress has not prescribed,” some ac- 
commodation of the conflicting 
interests of the two states is neces- 
sary.’ 

“Irrespective of whether status 
based on statute will eventually be 
adjudged entitled to recognition as 
a matter of law, courts have not 


hesitated, as a matter of comity, to 
recognize status elsewhere  ac- 
quired.” 

| Fortunately, an insurance com- 
pany may seek a declaratory judg- 
ment and many states now have the 
uniform act, he said. In connection 
with conflicts that develop through 
class designations this remedy will 
prove useful where the class term 
involves status. At least that issue 
can be litigated when courts are co- 
operative. | 


Review of Legislation and 
Departmental Rulings 


I. V. Brunstrom, Assistant At- 
torney,: American Life Convention: 
—‘Although several bills of interest 
to life insurance companies have 
been introduced in Congress, few 
have been enacted. 

“During the past year many em- 
ployers have become interested in 
pension and retirement plans for 
their employees, and many insurance 
companies have established special 
departments to deal with pension 
trust problems. Committees repre- 
senting the American Life Conven- 
tion, the National Association of 


Life Underwriters and the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents 
had several conferences with Treas- 
ury officials to attempt to reach a 
clearer understanding of the pen- 
sion trust regulations. Senator Taft 
of Ohio believes these regulations 
contravene the expressed intention 
of Congress, and he has prepared a 
resolution declaring the regulations 
void. 

“It has been, proposed that the 
HOLC be liquidated through the 
transfer and sale of its mortgage 
loans to insurance companies, banks 
and other mortgage institutions. In 
the absence of such legislation, at the 
present rate of progress 30 years 
will be required to liquidate the 
HOLC. Such liquidation, it is said, 
would free 3,800 persons to help 
alleviate the manpower shortage. 

“Chairman Lea of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee has introduced a measure 
allowing the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority to insure airmen and air 
travelers against loss of life, personal 
injury, and detention by enemies. 
This matter is becoming increas- 
ingly important with the expansion 
of air travel. It has also been pro- 
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help to solve. Make your room 
reservation in advance . . . cancel 
it promptly if you cannot use it... 
be patient if the service is not as 
smooth and speedy as in pre-war 
times. 


There are styles in life insurance just as there are in clothes. 
State Mautual “Security Patterns” present a complete life 
insurance wardrobe. Visual Fashion Book illustrates and 
explains how various life insurance styles fit a woman's 


needs and purse. 


ANOTHER STATE MUTUAL SALES AID 
THAT'S FIELD CLICKING 


As Americans, we are proud we 
have these problems .. . as hotel- 
men we ask your indulgence. 


700 rooms — each with 
radio, tub and shower. 


“ze LORD BALTIMORE HOTEL 


BALTIMORE-1 * MARYLAND 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1844 
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posed that unabsorbed War Damage 
Insurance premiums should be re- 
turned pro rata to those who paid 
them, and to extend gratuitously 
such insurance for one year, because 
of the decreased likelihood of en- 
emy bombings. 

“The American Life Convention, 
with many other organizations, has 
supported amendments to a condem- 
nation bill, proposing to protect in- 
terests of lienholders in property to 
be acquired by the Government. 


Premium Taxes 


“In the field of premium taxes, 
California put into effect the pro- 
visions of the constitutional amend- 
ment adopted last November, reduc- 
ing the rate .05% yearly through 
1946, with a 2.35% rate thereafter. 
Massachusetts has a new 2% pre- 
mium tax, replacing its net value 
excise tax of 144 of 1%, but compa- 
nies may continue to pay the excise 
until that tax exceeds the amount 
payable under the premium tax. 
Annuity considerations are now sub- 
ject to premium tax in Maine, but 
a Texas attempt to impose a flat 
344% tax, omitting present 
reducing provisions, was not re- 
ported out by the House Insurance 
Committee. The Robertson Law 
definition of “Texas Securities’ was 
broadened to include bank deposits 
and a prescribed percentage of U. S. 
Government bonds purchased since 
December 8, 1941. However, an 
Oklahoma bill, allowing deduction 
of cash surrender values, in com- 
puting taxes due under the 4% pre- 
mium tax, was defeated by a small 
margin in the Senate. 

“West Virginia and South Dakota 
repealed their income tax laws en- 
tirely, and California now allows 
employer contributions to pension 
trusts to be deducted as business 
expenses. Delaware imposed a new 
1% War Emergency Tax on indi- 
vidual gross income, but exempted 
life policy proceeds paid on insured’s 
death. 

“In the field of industrial insur- 
ance, Michigan and Tennessee en- 
acted laws embodying required 
industrial provisions, while in the 
group insurance field Michigan pro- 
vided for ‘discretionary’ coverage of 
groups not smaller than 250, to cover 
groups not included in the previous 
law. 
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IT’S CHINESE TO HIM 


When you say "Waiver of Premiums Benefit". 


But it will mean something when you explain it. 


And it will mean a lot more to him and to his family if he 
becomes totally and permanently disabled, and his life 
insurance is kept in force at a time when it might well be 
impossible for him to pay premiums. 


That's the reason the Waiver of Premiums Benefit is auto- 
matically included in Prudential Ordinary policies issued at 
standard rates. It insures the insurance. 
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“The municipal tax field was 
dormant this year, only Seattle, 
Washington, imposing a 1/10 of 
1% occupational tax, which was 
amended to exempt insurance com- 
panies. The Philadelphia tax was 
reduced in December, 1942 from 
1%4% to 1%.” 


Pre-Existing Disease and Accidental 


Death Benefits 


E. J. McAlenney, Attorney, Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut :— 


“Precise boundaries of liability and 
non-liability are almost impossible 
to establish.” 

He explained that this situation 
arises from the infinite variety of 
situations, the influence of the liti- 
gants and the individual character- 
istics of the jurists, all of which 
contribute to the fluid nature of the 
law, the uncertainty and confusion 
that will result if too great reliance 
is placed on logical deductions from 
fixed legal principles. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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[Insurance companies in their 
desire for certainty in the coverage 
they offer to their policyholders, 
have striven to fix precise boundaries 
of liability. “So in the field of ac- 
cidental death coverage, there have 
developed in the contracts specific 
limits of coverage.”] 

“Traditionally, accidental death 
coverage has included only death 
caused solely by accidental means. 
Intervening causes of death, such 
as pre-existing disease, have always 
been considered beyond the scope 
of coverage. While the technique of 
excluding such deaths has varied 
from time to time, it usually involves 
two provisions: first, the general 
provisions that the benefit is payable 
only for death resulting from bodily 
injuries effected solely through ac- 
cidental means independently and 
exclusively of all other causes and, 
second, the specific provision that 
the indemnity will not be payable 
if death results directly or indi- 
rectly from disease or from bodily 
or mental infirmity. 

“The breadth of the excluding 
language is most impressive. Con- 
strued literally, under the general 
provision, if there is any cause of 
death whatsoever cooperating with 
the accidental injury so as to result 
in the loss of life there can be no 
recovery ; and under the specific pro- 
vision, if any disease or any in- 
firmity is a direct or indirect cause 
of death there can be no recovery. 
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Usually, there is a provision in the 
policy that the disease must be sub- 
stantial—no_ provision indicating 
that the cause must be a direct cause 
or a proximate cause. In short, no 
attempt is made to set up a standard 
for determining what intervening 
causes or what contributing disease 
or infirmity precludes recovery of 
the benefit. It must be assumed, 
therefore, that the insurers intended 
to establish no dividing line; for 
reasons of policy not here pertinent 
all such deaths were and are ex- 
cluded.” 

| But, he said, the courts have not 
been willing to follow this assump- 
tion on the part of the insurers, 
and the very breadth of the exclu- 
sion has influenced the courts to set 
up standards to fix the coverage on 
a broader basis; they have generally 
felt that the insuring public would 
not interpret the policy language as 
strictly as the terms of the policy 
imply. | 


Court Interpretation 


However, where the policy con- 
tracts describe the covered and ex- 
cluded risks and thereby fix the lim- 
its of the protection, he said, courts 
have not hesitated to interpret the 
terms of the contract so as to re- 
flect the understanding of the ordi- 
nary person and, sometimes, the 
court’s personal views on what the 
coverage should comprise. 

[He added that this process of 
interpretation of policies by courts 
has taken, in the main, two courses. 
The first of these pertains to a defini- 
tion of the meaning of “disease” or 
“infirmity” as those terms are used 
in the contracts. The second rule, 
adopted in a substantial number of 


| 


jurisdictions, takes a middle course 
and leaves to the jury the question 
of whether the injury was the sole 
proximate cause of the death.] 
“Fundamentally this rule came into 
the law for the same reason as the 
literal interpretation of disease and 
infirmity, namely, the desire of the 
courts to extend coverage in cases 
where otherwise the result might be 
considered harsh.” 


[He also brought out that the ef- 
fect of disease upon the human 
system is not ordinarily within the 
sphere of common knowledge. Be- 
ing a medical problem, it calls for 
the testimony of witnesses especially 
skilled in the science of medicine 
and surgery. This is a factor that 
may have far-reaching effect in the 
case if such professional testimony 
is not in full agreement. Court de- 
cisions are divided into three parts. 
The first rule, based on the weight 
of authority, follows the language of 
the exclusion clause if disease or 
infirmity contributes to death there 
can be no recovery. The second rule 
takes the middle course that the 
question of “disease” or “infirmity” 
is one for the jury, while the third 
rule, applied in a few cases, permits 
the jury to find that the injury is 
the sole proximate cause of death 
even when it aggravates a pre-exist- 
ing disease significant enough in 
itself to cause death, so long as death 
would not have occurred when it 
did had the injury not been sus- 
tained. The last named is the stated 
rule in Arkansas and Alabama, but 
is thought to be inapplicable if the 
policy contains the specific exclu- 
sion of disease and infirmity. Under 
this rule the liability imposed on the 
insurance company is great. ] 
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REPORTS 
ON COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


AETNA 


Continues Dividends 


Directors of the A=tna Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn., have voted to continue the present 
dividend scale for dividends to policyholders payable 
next year. 

The rate of interest to be allowed in the participating 
department on the proceeds of policies left with the 
company for all payments falling due in 1944 and to 
be allowed on dividend accumulations will be 3 per cent 
except where a higher rate is guaranteed. 

The same rate of interest of 3 per cent will be paid 
in the non-participating department on funds held by 
the company except where a higher rate has been guar- 
anteed. 


BOSTON MUTUAL 
Gains 


The Boston Mutual Life Insurance Company made a 
combined increase in business written of $6,030,880 for 
the first nine months of 1943. At the October meeting 
of the directors, it was also reported that the gain from 
insurance operations amounted to $407,041 and in- 
vestment gains were $46,607. 

The Company invested $3,225,000 in the Third War 
Loan Bonds. In addition, 303 agents in the field made 
a house to house canvass and made 3,578 sales for a 
total of $205,100 while 72 home office employees made 
282 sales amounting to $80,425. 


BUSINESS MEN’S 


Examination Favorable 


The Business Men’s Assurance Company, Kansas 
City, Missouri was examined (Association) as of De- 
cember 31, 1942, and the report was favorable to the 
company. The examination was conducted by the states 
of Missouri, California (representing Zone 6), Colorado 
(Zone 5) and Kansas. The examiners verified in sub- 
stance the financial statement as filed by the company 
and published in Best’s 1943 Lire INSURANCE RE- 
PorTS, although the unassigned surplus of the company 
was increased considerably due to the modified treat- 
ment of the contingency reserve of the company. Assets 
were increased to $32,874,066 (up $63,208) and un- 
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assigned surplus increased from $1,365,376 in the com- 
pany’s statement to $1,914,503 in the examiners’ re- 
port. In explanation of this: the company had been 
carrying a contingency reserve of $500,000; the ex- 
aminers stated that although the company may be justi- 
fied in following a conservative practice in providing 
for every possible contingency, it was their conclusion 
that this voluntary reserve is in reality a part of the 
surplus, except for $84,295 set up as “reserve for home 
office depreciation.” For the purposes of the report, 
therefore, the balance of this reserve amounting to 
$415,705 was included in the unassigned surplus. 
Other minor changes were made in the surplus account 
by adjustments in various items, the largest of these 
additional changes being an increase in surplus of 
$126,070 on account of unpaid claims and loss reserves 
set up by the company, which the examiners reduced 
in the amount indicated because the examiners had 
later information on these claims than the company had 
when it was preparing its statement. The net result 
of all the changes affecting surplus was an increase in 
the surplus account of $549,126, as indicated in the 
foregoing remarks. No items of an unusual 
were reported by the examiners. 


nature 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES 
Wright Promoted 


Paul C. Wright was elected Vice President and 
Treasurer of the California-Western States Life Insur- 
ance Company, Sacramento, at the Board of Directors 
meeting, October 19th. 


Mr. Wright, who has been affiliated with the Com- 
pany for 33 years, was formerly Second Vice Presi- 
dent and Treasurer, and has been in charge of the 
Company’s Investment Department since last April. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 
Continues Dividends 


At its regular quarterly meeting, October 21st, the 
Board of Directors of the Continental American, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, voted to continue the present scale 
of policy dividends for the year 1944. At the same 
time, the Board authorized the continuance of the 
present interest rate (314% per year) on installment 
claim settlements and dividend accumulations. 
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On July 13, 1925, the Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines, issued two policies for $1,000 each on the life 
of a 13-year-old school boy. 


Eleven years later, both policies lapsed by reason of 
non-payment of premiums. No attention was paid by 
the insured or his parents to repeated notices sent by the 
Bankers Life Company calling attention to the premium 
lapse and to the reinstatement privilege. 


At that time a loan of $444.33 existed on each policy, 
which was only $1.64 less than the cash surrender value. 
This sum, however, together with the dividend accumu- 
lation of $72.78 on each policy, was sufficient to provide 
$556 protection to July 13, 1945, under the extended 
insurance provision of each policy. 


Nothing further was heard of the parties involved 
until October of 1943, when an agent of the Bankers 
Life Company, following the Company’s custom of 
looking after the interests of all policyholders, called at 
the last known address of the insured and was informed 
by his parents that their son had died, only two months 
before, in a prison camp in the Philippines. 


The mother, beneficiary of both policies, stated that 
she had lost, or destroyed, both policies ten years before, 
having no idea they had any value. 


Investigation with the War Department revealed that 
the insured had been a Captain in the Medical Corps 
of the U. S. Army and that he had died a prisoner of 
war in a Japanese prison camp in the Philippines, on or 


about July 1, 1943. 


The mother made an affidavit stating that the two 
policies were no longer in existence. 


Whereupon the Bankers Life Company paid the 
mother the sum of $556 on each policy, a total of $1,112, 
that being the extended insurance value of the policies. 


Thus once again, the extended insurance provision 
in life policies plus conscientious work of a good sales- 
man, have brought a financial blessing into an American 
home. 


Bankers Ze 
the Double Duty Dollar, 





CONTINENTAL 
Acquires H. O. Building 


The twenty-nine story tower office building at 310 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has been purchased 
from the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany by the Continental Casualty Company and _ its 
affiliate, the Continental Assurance Company, for future 
home office use. The reported cash price for the fee 
and building was $5,350,000. The building was erected 
in 1924 at a cost of over $15,000,000, and contains 
400,000 feet of rentable space. It will be known as 
the Continental Companies Building. Because it is now 
almost wholly rented, the transfer of the Continental’s 
offices will extend over several years, probably requir- 
ing more than a third of the rentable area when the 
removal has been completed. 


EQUITABLE LIFE (lowa) 
Annuity Rates Revised 


The purchase price of a Single Premium Annuity 
has been increased, and the annuity purchased by $1,000 
correspondingly reduced, by the Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Company, Des Moines, lowa, effective November, 
1943. The rates are approximately the same as those 
used by the Aetna, Connecticut General, Provident 
Mutual, etc., and are shown in detail in Annuity Table 
III of the 1943 edition of Best’s ILLustrations. For 
example, at age 60 rates are: 


Annuity Pur- 
chased by $1,000 
Annually Monthly 


Price of Annuity of 
$100 Ann. $10 Mo. 
Without Refund: 
Men 873. $66.13 $5. 
Women 1,755.40 56.96 : 
With Instalment Refund: 
Men 343. 52.52 
47.47 


Single Premium Last Survivor Annuities are also issued. 


FIDELITY RESERVE LIFE & ACCIDENT 
Recently Organized 


The Fidelity Reserve Life & Accident Company, lo- 
cated at 310 Gazette Building, Little Rock, Arkansas, 
was recently organized as a mutual legal reserve insur- 
ance company. Joseph F. Miller is President and T. H. 
Fuller, Vice President. Mr. Miller was formerly asso- 
ciated with the Union Life Insurance Company of 
Chicago, Illinois. According to the information avail- 
able at this time the new company will specialize in 
Family Group insurance. 
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GREAT AMERICAN (Tex.) 


Examined 


The Great American Life Insurance Company, San 
Antonio, Texas was examined hy the Insurance De- 
partment of Texas as of December 31, 1942. The ex- 
aminers’ figures were the same as those furnished by 
the company in its year-end staternent and published 
in our 1943 Life volume. 


HOME (Pa.) 
D. J. Walsh President 


Daniel J. Walsh, Vice-President of The Home Life 
Insurance Company of America, was elected President 
to succeed his father, Basil S. Walsh, who had been 
President for 31 years until his death on October 9, 
1943. 

Daniel J. Walsh was born in Philadelphia on May 
3, 1908. He attended Penn Charter School and later 
completed his studies at Malvern Preparatory School. 
In 1926 he began his insurance career with the Mary- 
land Casualty Company, Baltimore, Maryland, where 
he obtained practical experience in every department of 
the company, both in the Home Office and in the field. 
Thereafter he spent considerable time in the Home Of- 
fice of the Travelers Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Connecticut, studying life underwriting practices and 
modern sales methods. Subsequently, he became asso- 
ciated with Daniel J. Walsh’s Sons, Inc., which was 
founded by his grandfather in 1880. In 1934 he was 
elected President of this firm, which is one of the largest 
General Insurance Agencies of Philadelphia. On Oc- 
tober 3, 1941 he was elected Vice-President of The 
Home Life and a member of the Board of Directors 
and Executive Committee. 

The Board of Directors of the Home Life, in addi- 
tion to the election of Mr. Walsh as President, made 
the following nominations: First Vice-President and 
Assistant Treasurer, J. Magarge Walsh; Second Vice- 
President and Secretary, Bernard L. Connor; Treas- 
urer, Charles T. Chase; Medical Director, Harry W. 
Goos; Home Office Secretary, Richard F. Kelly; Ac- 
counting Secretary, Joseph F. Goldkamp; Agency 
Secretaries, Joseph J. Diamond, Louis C. Schleicher and 
Manus J. Gallagher. 


ILLINOIS BANKERS 


Policyholders Awarded Decision 


Cook County, Illinois, Circuit Court Judge Julius H. 
\liner, on November 20th, rendered a decision in favor 
‘f the plaintiff, the old Illinois Bankers Life Associa- 
ion assessment policyholders, as of November 29, 1929, 
and the Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Company, in 
the litigation which has run over a period of many 
months in the Cook County Circuit Court. It is of 
importance in this connection to note that a change in 

(Continued on the next page) 
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.... pattern for 
1043 sales 


You can’t compete with 1943 problems 
without 1943 equipment . . . which means 
that this is a good time to check on the 
tools in your sales kit. Can you offer a 
choice of par or non-par? Do you have 
substandard facilities? Juvenile and 
annuities? Group, wholesale and salary 
savings? A&H... including Income 
Indemnity? Last... but not least .. . is 
your equipment backed by a practical 
knowledge of what to do and how to do it? 
Let Continental help you go after business 


...and get it! 


Nationally Known for Strength and Growth 





ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliates : 


SONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 





TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Something to 


—_ ARE PLANNING A TRIP to New York City, here 
are three suggestions which may save you (and your 
fellow travelers) needless inconvenience and discomfort: 


|. Write or wire for room res- 
ervations at Hotel Pennsylva- 
nia as early as you can. (As you 
know, Manhattan is crowded 
... it will help a great deal if 
you give us the hour of arrival, 
and day of departure.) 


2. Cancel unwanted reservations 
promptly. (You'll be doing another 
traveler a great favor, because 
then he’ll be able to get the room 
you no longer want.) 


eee ee en 
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- 
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ae 
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3. If at all possible, please try to 
check out as early in the day as 
you can. (By doing so, you help 
us accommodate another guest 
who otherwise would have to 


) your stay at Hotel Pennsylvania, you'll 
find that while certain inconveniences are unavoidable 
in wartime, the really important services will be main- 
tained: comfortable rooms, delicious meals, and restful 
relaxation, 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


JAMES H. McCABE, General Manager 
THE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YORK 
OPPOSITE PENNSYLVANIA STATION 








ILLINOIS BANKERS—Continued 


management occurred in the company several years ago 
and the present management, headed by Eldridge H. 
Henning, are in no way responsible for the transactions 
criticized in this decision. It is the purpose of the Court 
to continue the present management, including its act- 
ing officers and directors, until further order. The 
Court has emphasized throughout the proceedings that 
the Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Company (the 
present concern) is in good financial condition. An ex- 
amination of the company as of December 31, 1942 by 
the states of Illinois, Ohio, Texas and Missouri shows 
capital $200,000; surplus, $1,080,000 and the manage- 
ment reports that large amounts of real estate have been 
sold during 1943 at figures substantially over book value 
and that the surplus as of December 31, 1943 will show 
a considerable increase. 

specifically, the Circuit Court’s decision orders that 
all of the outstanding capital stock of the company be 
held in constructive trust for the benefit of the assess- 
ment policyholders of the company, as of November 
29, 1929; also, the Illinois Bankers Life Assurance 
Company is awarded a money judgment in the amount 
of $699,078, the Court reserving the right to determine 
the benefits of each class of policyholders and maintain- 
ing complete jurisdiction until final disposition of all 
claims. The defendants will have 30 days in which to 
file an appeal against this decision. 

The Court has decreed that the 1,600 shares of cap- 
ital stock of the Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Com- 
pany issued to Hugh T. Martin (former counsel of the 
company), and now held by Chicago City Bank & 
Trust Company as trustee, was held by Mr. Martin at 
all times from its acquisition until its transfer to the 
Bank as trustee in constructive trust for the benefit of 
Illinois Bankers Life Association; that Helen Z. Mar- 
tin, as administrator of the estate of Hugh T. Martin, 
deceased, has no equitable right, title or interest in or 
to said 1,600 shares, said right residing entirely with the 
Illinois Bankers Life Association. This stock is to be 
sold under the Court order for the benefit of the Illinois 
Bankers Life Association or its policyholders, as of 
November 19, 1929 and a trustee and special Commis- 
sioner has been appointed by the Court in the person 
of Charles O. Rundall, former president of the Illinois 
Bar Association, to accept control of said certificates of 
stock until final disposition of the stock or the proceeds 
of sale of same shall be directed by the Court. 

Similarly, the 400 shares of stock of the company 
issued to A. T. Sawyer (former secretary of the com- 
pany), deceased, (370 shares of which had been ac- 
quired by one James D. Stice) are under substantially 
the same order as stipulated by the Court in the case o/ 
the shares of Hugh T. Martin. Furthermore, Stella R 
Woods, as executrix under the will of William H 
Woods (former president of the company), deceased 
is ordered to turn over and deliver to the Special Com 
missioner the sum of $160,000 and interest thereon ai 
the rate of 5% from the respective dates of the pay 
ments to said Woods to the date of the Court order 
this amount representing certain funds the Court de- 
clares were paid over to Mr. Woods when the compan 
was placed on a stock basis in ‘1929, and these funds 
when so paid shall be held or disposed of as the Court 
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may direct in the interest and for the benefit of the 
Illinois Bankers Life Association or its policyholders, 
as of November 19, 1929, which is the date that the 
newly formed Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Com- 
pany reinsured the business of the old Illinois Bankers 
Life Association, the assessment concern. 

Judgment was also rendered by the Court against 
Helen Z. Martin, as administratrix of the estate of 
Hugh T. Martin, deceased, in favor of the Illinois 
3ankers Life Assurance Company, in the sum of $699,- 
078.27 to be paid in due course of administration of the 
said estate. This item represents $430,000 which the 
Court says was received by Mr. Martin from the Amer- 
ican Conservation Company out of commissions paid 
to that company by the Illinois Bankers Life Assurance 
Company in re-writing and exchanging policies of the 
old Illinois Bankers Life Association and _ interest 
thereon at the rate of 5% per annum from the respec- 
tive dates when the payments were received to the date 
of the Court order. The sum of $699,078.27 when and 
if collected shall be held or distributed by the Illinois 
Bankers Life Assurance Company as the Court may 
hereafter direct. 

All of the 2,000 shares of capital stock of the Illinois 
Bankers Life Assurance Company under the Court 
decree shall, in open court, as of December 21, 1943, 
be offered for sale by the Court to the highest and 
best bidder. 


JOHN HANCOCK 


Continues Dividends 


President Guy W. Cox announced last month that the 
same dividend scale as that currently in effect for 
ordinary and industrial insurance policies and retirement 
annuity contracts has been adopted for 1944 by the 
Board of Directors of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Boston, Mass. 

The same general formula now in effect will be con- 
tinued for Group policies in 1944 with adjustments 
resulting from experience shown. 

The Company will set aside a sum of more than 
$25,000,000 for dividends to policyholders. ‘ 

The directors also voted that during 1944 the inter- 
est distribution on funds held on deposit or retained 
under policy provisions will be at the rate allowed 
during 1943. On premiums paid in advance no excess 
interest will be allowed and the discount rate on new 
advance premium transactions will be 2 per cent. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 
"Stock Dividend Proposed 


A special meeting of the stockholders of the Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, In- 
diana was held November 26, 1943 for the purpose of 
considering and voting upon the adoption of a resolu- 
tion to increase the common capital stock of the com- 
pany from $2,500,000 to $3,500,000 par value so that 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Dollar-Producing 


Time-Saver .. . 


is THE GUARDIAN’S Prospect 
Bureau—a time-tested direct mail plan 
which consistently is bringing a nation- 


wide average of 11% return on mailings. 


For the first nine months of 1943 the 
average first-year commission value per 


reply was $12.62. 


By encouraging the prospect to consider 
his needs and indicate his immediate in- 
surance objectives, The Guardian Pros- 
pect Bureau approach makes for time- 
saving selection of prospects and an early 
mutual understanding between prospect 


and Agent. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
New York City 


A Mutual Company Established 1860 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 83 YEARS 
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ONE STEP in the RIGHT DIRECTION 


AND YOU'RE in CLEVELAND'S 


most convenient, friendly hotel 


HOTEL CLEVELAND 


Cleveland is famous for its friendly hos- 
pitality—and Hotel Cleveland, the city's 
most convenient hotel, stands as the host 


to assure you a warm and hearty welcome. 


Located on the Public Square, Hotel Cleve- 
land is directly connected with a modern 
2000-car garage, and the Union Passenger 
Terminal. Just to the north are the docks 
of the Great Lakes steamers, the Public 
Auditorium, and Public Stadium. Shopping 
and theatre districts are next-door. 


At Hotel Cleveland you'll find modern, 
comfortable rooms—air conditioned restau- 
rants with music—and always a genuinely 
friendly welcome. May we see you on your 
next trip to Cleveland? 


HOTEL CLEVELAND 


Cleveland, Ohio 














LINCOLN NATIONAL—Continued 


a stock dividend of 40% on the present common stock 
may be declared; the meeting considered all other 
proper business. The company announces that it is 
anticipated that the next annual cash dividend will be 
at the regular rate of $1.20 per share and that no extra 
dividend will be paid. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
3rd Quarter Report 


Despite the wartime inroads on field sales personnel 
and prospects, Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Springfield, Mass., continues gains in sales, 
business in force, and ledger assets, President Bertrand 
J. Perry reported to the directors at the quarterly meet- 
ing on October 27. 

In the first nine months, the company sold 18,731 
policies for $101,219,028, a gain of 327 policies and 
$9,230,711 over the same period last year. With 539,- 
796 policies representing $2,098,002,741 in force on 
September 30, there is a nine months’ gain of 6,881 pol- 
icies for $42,857,865, compared with a gain of 4,277 
policies for $23,240,657 in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 

New policy loans for $2,530,656 were made, against 
$4,013,481 last year, and cash repayments on loans 
increased from $4,871,460 through September a year 
ago to $5,114,312 in 1943. 


Statement Figures 


Investments in United States Government, State, and 
Municipal bonds represent 24.77% of the total invest- 
ments, compared with 21.41% a year ago. This per- 
centage of investments is topped only by public utility 
bond holdings, now 28.10% of the total, against 30.01% 
last year. 

Ledger assets of $829,491,451 are up $37,267,259 for 
the nine months, compared with a gain of $34,179,023 
in the same period a year ago. 

Payments on death claims were $14,315,634, an in- 
crease of slightly over $1,000,000, for the nine months. 
Payments of $3,170,804 on matured endowments were 
up $287,211 from last year. Dividend payments were 
$6,326,361, an increase of $91,585. 


METROPOLITAN 


Dunlap Retires 


Earl O. Dunlap, Third Vice-President of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, in charge of auditing 
and accounting, has retired from active service with the 
company.- Owing to serious and protracted ill health, 
Mr. Dunlap asked to be relieved of his duties under 


the provisions of the company’s insurance and retire- 
ment plan. 
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In announcing the retirement, Leroy A. Lincoln, 
President of the Metropolitan said: “Mr. Dunlap, in his 
work with the actuarial department and, more recently, 
is head of the company’s accounting division, has made 
great contributions to the development of sound prac- 
tices in the conduct of the company’s affairs.” 

Mr. Lincoln announced further that “the company’s 
iccounting work is being carried on and will continue 
under the supervision of Joseph J. Clair, Assistant 
Secretary, who with his previous experience in the 
actuarial department and with his experience under 
Mr. Dunlap, has demonstrated his capacity to take 
charge of this important activity.” 


MUTUAL LIFE (N. Y.) 


Examination Favorable 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
was examined (Association—zone basis) as of De- 
cember 31, 1941 by the Insurance Departments of the 
states of California, Georgia, Iowa, Maryland, Ne- 
braska and New York, and the report of the examiners 
was favorable to the company. The report is quite 
voluminous, running to 254 pages, and covers in minute 
detail the company’s operational and financial results. 
The financial statement prepared by the examiners 
(note that this statement is as of December 31, 1941) 
verified for all practical purposes the income and dis- 
bursement accounts as filed by the company in its own 
statement which was reproduced in Best’s Lire INsur- 
ANCE Reports, 1942 edition. Assets in the examiners’ 
report totaled $1,541,910,408 as against $1,541,951,938 
in the company’s statement. Various changes were made 
in assets and liabilities which resulted in a net decrease 
in the company’s surplus (unassigned) of $1,417,849. 
In bringing this about the examiners increased the re- 
serve for real estate of the company from $11,950,000 
to $16,304,161 (increase of $4,354,161) and also in- 
creased the company’s reserve for mortgage loans of 
$22,450,000 to $25,667,583 (increase of $3,217,583). 
The company had also set up a reserve on unrealized 
appreciation on non-amortizable bonds of $6,664,075 
but the examiners placed this figure in surplus, increas- 
ing the latter by that amount. There were other minor 
adjustments in the statement with increases and de- 
creases in surplus, the total changes on the increase 
side being $6,702,625 against decreases of $8,120,474, 
a net decrease of $1,417,849, as stated. The unassigned 
surplus, therefore, reported by the company at $31,- 
134,022 was brought down to $30,016,173. These fig- 
ures are all as of December 31, 1941. The company’s 
tatement, after setting up various reserves against real 
estate, mortgages, et cetera, showed unassigned surplus 
s of December 31, 1942, of $35,538,350. 


In concluding their report the examiners stated: 


“The period covered by this examination witnessed a change 

1 the management of the company brought about mainly 

hrough the deaths and resignations of former officers. With 

came’ changes in policy under which the internal affairs of 

the company and the financial structure were greatly improved. 
(Continued on next page) 
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RICHMOND 


Something New 
Has Been Added 


War has brought about 
many changes—many new de- 
velopments—and many new 
inventions, which will revolu- 
tionize our lives and methods 


of doing things. 


Atlantic’s New Agents’ 
Compensation Plan, which in- 
cludes salary and incentive 
commissions, is geared to 
these changing conditions, 
and proving to be a successful 
plan for our field represen- 
tatives. 


Agency opportunities avail- 


able in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, 
Tennessee and Texas. 


xb 


ATLANTIC 


LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


VIRGINIA 


MUTUAL LIFE—Continued 

“Strengthening of the financial structure was brought abor 
by substantial additions to the reserves for mortgage loans, rea! 
estate, and insurance, which policy, it is understood, is to b 
continued. Changes in the bond portfolio through the sale o 
weaker securities and the purchase of government and othe 
high-grade securities resulted in further strengthening of th 
financial structure. 

“The internal affairs of the company were improved by th 
adoption of budgetary estimates for the operation of the variou 
cepartments and agencies, and the institution of better under 
writing practices. A further improvement is expected throug] 
the introduction of up-to-date machine methods for compilin; 
policy reserves and other statistics. The creation of a planning 
and research department is considered as helpful. 

“The mortality experience of the company during the perio: 
of this examination was more favorable than in the preceding 
period.” 


Pink, Trustee 


Louis H. Pink, formerly Superintendent of Insurance 
for the State of New York and now President of the 
Associated Hospital Service of New York, has been 
elected a trustee of the company. His election was an 
nounced October 27th by Lewis W. Douglas, President, 
following a meeting of the company’s Board. Mr. Pink 
was Superintendent of Insurance from 1935 until early 
this year, and for several years was Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of The National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. He also served as Chairman 
of the State Board of Housing from 1937 through 
1939, and is Chairman of the Board of the National 
Public Housing Conference. 


NATIONAL L. & A. 
Stock Dividend 


The directors of National Life & Accident, Nashville, 
Tenn., have approved transfer of $5,000,000 from sur- 
plus to capital, increasing latter to $10,000,000. 


NATIONAL (Vt.) 
Continues Dividends 


The National Life Insurance Company, Montpelier, 
Vt., announced last month that it will continue for the 
year 1944 the present dividend scale on all forms of 
insurances and retirement annuities. Likewise, the basis 
of surplus interest distribution on participating funds 
held by the company will remain the same as last year, 
3.3 per cent. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Bond Sales Technique 


In the company’s home office force, 650 of its 704 
members pledged their services in the recent War Loan 
Drive. One of the Assistant Medical Directors made 
125 calls and turned in over $10,000 in cash. When 
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questioned concerning his sales technique, he made the 
following report, which agents in the field may study 
with profit : 


Method of Solicitation Results 


Casual outdoor contacts No sales 
Standing up in cellar or garage No sales 
Sitting down on back porch $500 sales 
Sitting down in living room About 70% sales 
for different 
amounts 
Sitting down in living room with fire- 
place going Always $1,000 
bonds 
Sitting down in living room with fire- 
place going & victim serving re- 
freshments Always $1,500 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
Dividends Revised 


The 1944 dividend scale of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Milwaukee, has been revised 
based on an adjusted interest calculation in the dividend 
formula, the effect being most noticeable in policies 
carrying substantial reserves. The basis of dividends 
under options of settlement and other funds has been 
reduced to 3.15% instead of 3.25%, except on funds 
not subject to withdrawal the basic rate is 3.4% in- 


stead of 3.5%. 


COMPARATIVE NET COST ILLUSTRATIONS 


Ordinary Life—Age 40 
Scales of 


1941, 1942, 1943 1944 Scale 
Net Payment Net Payment 
31.56 31.56 
23.99 24.02 
23.84 23.88 
23.70 23.76 
23.58 23.65 
23.45 23.55 
23.45 
23.35 


SOmBNAUALWHS 


— 
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3rd Quarter Report 


That the American people are showing a remarkable 
and gratifying confidence in life insurance was asserted 
here by M. J. Cleary, president of The Northwestern 
Mutual Life at the quarterly board meeting. Comment- 
ing on business during the third quarter of 1943, he 
said company sales were 48 per cent ahead, and the 
outlook for the last quarter is excellent. Voluntary 
termination of insurance by policyholders was at the 
lowest level ever experienced by the company. 

Total insurance in force reached a new high level of 
$4,213,047,470 on a total of 1,125,617 policies, as of 


(Continued on next page) 
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EVERY Life Insurance 


premium transaction 
new or renewal, large 


or small, is a solid 


blow against inflation. 





The NATIONAL LIFE AND |X 





ACCIDENT Ivsurance Co.,Inc. 
GSH 





HOME OFFICE, Wasional Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


THE SHIELD 
COMPANY 
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OPPORTUNITY 


The Pan-American Life Offers: 


© A complete line of Policies on Participating and 
Non-Participating Plans. 


® One of the most Liberal Agency Contracts in 
America—Commissions plus cash allowances. 


@ A Recruiting Plan and Special Training for 
new Fieldmen. 


A New System, relieving General Agents from 
detailed Agency Accounting. 


Attractive and Effective Sales Aids and Policy 
Illustrations. 


Prospects for Insurance furnished through a 
Proven System. 


Correspondence invited with men not presently con- 
nected. 


Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN 


Superintendent of Agencies 


lt would be a courtesy fo Best's Insurance News 
if you will mention the name of this publication 
when replying to the above advertisement. Pan- 
American Life Insurance Company. 


ERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 
EDWARD G. SIMMONS, Executive Vice-Pres. 











eA merica’s 
Distinctive 





HOST TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD 


Chosen by 121 Insurance Organizations as their meet- 
ing place—many returning again and again...a 
true "Mecca" for the Insurance Fraternity . . . Where 
you'll always meet your friends and associates. 
e 
W. M. Dewey, President. P. J. Weber, Res. Manager. 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


5300 Block Sheridan Road. CHICAGO. 
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Sept. 30. New paid-for business in the first nine months 
totaled $160,129,396. There also were $12,855,336 in 
revivals and additions, and $4,216,050 in life annuities. 


“Contrary to the general impression,’ Mr. Cleary 
said, “war conditions in nations with reasonably ade- 
quate food supplies improve the health conditions of the 
people. This fact reduces mortality among the civilian 
population and tends to absorb the excess mortality of 
the fighting forces. While the mortality in our armed 
forces in the present war has been relatively moderate 
up to now, it totals a very substantial volume. 

“Northwestern Mutual policyholders who have died 
in military service or as the result of military action 
and those who have been reported missing in action 
since the outbreak of the present war, now totals 626, 
with an aggregate insurance of $2,309,312. However, 
the company’s mortality experience so far this year was 
49 per cent of the expected, compared with 51 per cent 
last year.” 


Financial Summary 


Total income was $182,468,076 and included $110,- 
070,899 in premiums and $45,677,495 in interest and 
rent. Disbursements of $108,164,417 included taxes of 
$4,651,983, an increase of $1,234,360; dividends of $25,- 
696,062 to policyholders, and $34,341,270 paid on 8,609 
death claims. Policyholders and beneficiaries were paid 
a total of $75,015,029, with an additional $13,210,038 
going to beneficiaries under installment settlement plans. 

With an increase of $98,090,085 since a year ago, 
total assets reached a new high of $1,599,718,419, as of 
Sept. 30. Investments and other assets included bonds 
with an admitted assets value of $1,146,097,618, an in- 
crease of $148,470,582; mortgage loans of $250,558,- 
852 ; real estate, home office property and land contracts 
totaling $39,747,598; policy loans of $97,053,932 and, 
among other items, cash of $19,137,656. 


Investment Picture 


“The demand for money in the mortgage and corpo- 
rate bond fields continues very light,” Mr. Cleary stated. 
“This does not create so great a problem, however, as 
the government’s need for money absorbs a very large 
percentage of our investable funds and over $107,000,- 
000 of government securities have been purchased this 
year. 

“Favorable prices for farm produce and generally 
good crop conditions have created a wide market for 
farm land at satisfactory prices. So far this year the 
finance committee has approved the sale of 569 farms 
with a total acreage in excess of 120,000, and an asset 
value of more than $4,000,000. 

“There has also been a material improvement in the 
demand for business properties,’ Mr. Cleary com- 
mented. “Up to the end of September this year, the 
finance committee approved the sale of 12 such proper- 
ties at prices totaling in excess of $4,500,000. The sale 
price of both farm and business properties exceeded the 
value at which they were shown in our assets by a sub- 
stantial amount.” 
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OLD LINE 
3rd Quarter Report 


For the nine months ending September 30th, The 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Wisc., showed a net gain 
of $1,259,574 in Life Insurance, bringing the total in 
force to $90,398,575, J. E. Reilly, President, told the 
Directors at the quarterly meeting Nov. 4. 

Admitted assets increased $1,266,020 to $26,901,906, 
the highest on record. United States Government bonds 
purchased in the nine months’ period amounted to $2,- 
001,024, bringing the total investment in Government 
Bonds to $6,006,860. 

Gross income amounted to $3,459,169. Disbursements 
were $2,225,369, with taxes and license fees amounting 
to $172,191, payments to policyowners and beneficiaries 
$1,205,048. 

Sales of city and farm real estate in 1943 were the 
heaviest in the Company’s entire experience, President 
Reilly stated. Completed sales, and pending sales, on 
which there have been down payments, total over a half 
million dollars in the nine months. 

Death and Accident and Health claims run consider- 
ably below the comparable period of 1942, with lapses 
and surrenders continuing markedly low, the Company 
reports. 


OLD REPUBLIC 
Official Changes 


On October 15th the Board of Directors of the Old 
Republic Credit Life Insurance Company, Chicago, II- 
linois accepted the resignation of N. A. Nelson, Jr. as 
Secretary and General Manager and at the same time 
elected James H. Jarrell as President. Mr. Jarrell has 
been connected with the company since 1927 and has 
been in charge of the credit insurance work since that 
time. 

In view of the fact that Mr. Jarrell is at present in 
the Navy, he cannot take a very active part in the man- 
agement of the company’s affairs, and pending his re- 
turn the active management of the company has been 
placed in the hands of an executive committee con- 


sisting of C. V. Fursa, H. R. MacKenzie and W. W. 
Turner. 


PAN-AMERICAN 


Shows Gains 


The Pan-American Life Insurance Company of New 
Orleans, Louisiana reached a new high level in October 
1943 when it surpassed the $200,000,000.00 mark in 
life insurance in force; representing a gain of over 
$11,000,000.00 since January Ist. 

The company’s new paid production for the ten-month 
period ending October 31st exceeded $22,000,000.00, an 
increase of 20% over the similar period for 1942. 
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ANOTHER REALLY TIMELY EXAMPLE 
OF THE WEEK-AFTER-WEEK SALES 
HELP U. C. GIVES ITS AGENTS 


and this one | 


do uble parrele 


A mailing piece with a potent - 
2-way sales appeal! 


da! 


Here is an interesting example of the way Union Cen- 
tral keeps its sales force equipped with outstanding 
promotional material, right through the year. 

A timely, interesting booklet, featuring U. C.’s 
famous “Double-V” policy, it answers questions that 
are on the tip of every prospect’s tongue these days. 
And specially designed in two editions, it hits rural 
and urban markets with equal power. 


No wonder... with help like this constantly 
reaching them . . . that Union Central men are solid 
“home office” fans . . . like to work for U. C.! 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 





Over $450,000,000 in assets 








Popular... 
and 
PROFITABLE 


Popular alike with employer and employee 
is our packaged Life, Accident and Health 
Salary Deduction Plan, newest addition to 
our sales kit. 
































‘ “Profitable” say our Agents who are 
finding a ready market for this “most saleable 
plan yet designed”. 











It opens a fresh field of sales and is the real 
McCoy for building income. 














Operating in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio and Wisconsin. 
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The oldest legal reserve 
life insurance company in 
North Carolina, Pilot Life 
continues steadily on the 
course, proud of the part it 
has been and is today privi- 
leged to play in cooperation 
with agriculture, business, and 
industry towards the building 
of a greater and a more pros- 
perous Southland. 
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POSTAL UNION 
Control Purchased 


Maytor H. McKinley of Los Angeles, and his as- 
sociates, have purchased controlling interest ip the 
Postal Union Life Insurance Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Mr. McKinley is interested financially in many 
successful operating corporations and is better known 
in Los Angeles as the President and Owner of the 
Utter-McKinley Mortuaries. 


PRUDENTIAL 


New Policies 


The Prudential Insurance Company, Newark, N. J., 
has made available: Applicant’s Premium Waiver Bene- 
fit for Juvenile Ordinary Policies. This additional bene- 
fit may be applied for, if desired, at the time application 
is being made for a Juvenile Ordinary policy, in those 
cases where the applicant is not over age 45. The bene- 
fit provides for the waiver of any premium falling due 
prior to the policy anniversary nearest the 21st birth- 
day of the child insured in event of the death or the 
total and permanent disability of the Applicant before 
such anniversary. Premiums falling due on and after 
that anniversary are payable in the usual manner. This 
benefit requires payment of an extra premium and is in- 
cluded as a rider to the Juvenile policy. It is not issued 
in Massachusetts, and may be issued in Louisiana only 
if the Applicant has passed a medical examination 
within 90 days. A new part 3 of the application blank 
has been prepared for Juvenile Ordinary policies and 
should be used when the Applicant’s Premium Waiver 
Benefit is applied for. This benefit may not be added 
to old policies. 


Double Protection to 65 Policy 


This new policy will be issued at ages 15 to 45 in- 
clusive. It is a combination of Whole Life Paid-up at 
65 and Term to 65 in equal amounts, and will provide 
insurance protection prior to the policy anniversary 
nearest the Insured’s 65th birthday of twice the amount 
provided thereafter. At the policy anniversary nearest 
the Insured’s 65th birthday the policy will be fully 
paid-up for one-half the initial amount. The minimum 
initial amount of insurance written on this plan will be 


$2,000. 
Family Income Whole Life Paid-up at 85 Policy 


This new policy will be issued at ages 20 to 45 in- 
clusive. It is similar to our present Family Income 
policy except that the basic kind of insurance is Whole 
Lifé Paid-up at 85 instead of Modified Whole Life 
Three. The minimum face amount for which this policy 
may be written is $1,000, which will include an income 
of $10 a month up to the 20th policy anniversary. Credit 
will be allowed in production records for twice the 
face amount of insurance. 
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All of the new plans may be written on the Monthly 
Debit Ordinary basis where desired. In addition, our 
resent Whole Life Paid-up at 65 policy may hereafter 
e written on the Monthly Debit Ordinary basis for 
ssue ages up to 45. 

Applications for these plans of insurance may be 
written at any time after October 22. 


ROCKFORD LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Rockford Life Insurance Company, Rockford, 
Illinois was examined (Association) by the Insurance 
Departments of Illinois and Indiana as of December 31, 
1942. The examiners’ report was favorable to the 
company. 


The company’s figure for total admitted assets was 
$4,009,287. The examiners’ figure, on the other hand, 
was $3,974,818, a reduction of $34,469. Of this reduc- 
tion $34,066 was book over allowed value on real estate 
and the amount so reduced was put in assets not ad- 
mitted. Surplus was increased by the examiners from 
$271,009 to $279,147—$8,137. This increase was made 
up primarily by a reduction of the estimated amount for 
due and accrued taxes. The other figures as computed 
by the examiners were substantially. the same as those 
given by the company in its year-end statement. 


RURAL LIFE 


Examined 


The Rural Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas 
was examined by the Insurance Department of Texas 
as of May 31, 1943. 


The insurance in force at the time of the examination 
was $6,963,981. For the first 5 months of 1943 the in- 
come was $71,937, while disbursements totaled $47,055. 
The total admitted assets as of the date of examination 
were $275,688 and the paid-up capital was $120,000 
and surplus, $22,597. 


SHENANDOAH LIFE 


New Rates and Values 


Effective November 15, 1943, the Shenandoah Life 
Insurance Company of Roanoke, Virginia, changed to 


the American Men Ultimate 3% basis, except for 
Special Option Multiple Endowment, which is still on 
the American Experience 314% basis. A brief illus- 
tration of the revised rates and values per $1,000 fol- 
lows: 
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Premiums -Cash Values End of Year— 
Par. N.P. 3 5 10 15 20 
Ordinary Life Preferred Risk 

$13.78 $4 10 54 

16.94 6 19 86 
22.35 41 134 
32.24 67 190 
49.53 d 97 248 
80.64 301 


$16.25 
19.86 
26.29 
37.39 
57.30 
93.21 


108 


600 


20 Pay Endowment at 
$22.35 $9 41 
26.64 15 57 
32.90 27 80 
42.38 39 104 
57.69 50 126 


69.54 55 135 


$25.71 
30.51 
37.26 
47.86 
65.36 
78.90 


138 
179 
232 
284 
325 
339 


396 
496 
611 
727 
836 
896 
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20 Year Endowment 
$46.00 $74 156 
46.11 70 152 
47.14 67 150 
50.95 63 147 
61.21 60 144 
86.19 61 144 


$48.98 
49.71 
51.42 
56.43 
68.88 
97.93 


389 
386 
384 
379 
368 


252 
III 


1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
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WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
Stock Dividend 


Effective October 28, 1943 the Washington National 
Insurance Company, Chicago, Illinois increased its 
capital from $2,000,000 to $4,000,000 by declaration 
of a $2,000,000 stock dividend. 


COLORADO 


Take that much-needed rest 
and relaxation, to re-gather 
your energy for the Victory 
drive! Visit the Rocky Moun- 
tains for inspiring beauty and 
recreation. 


FOR ONE OR TWO PERSONS 
WITH PRIVATE BATH FROM 


FOR ONE OR TWO PERSONS 
ROOMS WITHOUT PRIVATE BATH FROM 


TWIN BEDS $350 AND $4.50 
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@ Ethelbert had studied his speech for weeks. He had practiced it 
before a mirror, daily — with gestures. Aunt Tabitha had listened 
to it, and was satisfied. Mom and Pop were down in the front 
row, proud and expectant — and with Chessie grins. But Ethel- 
bert saw the glare of footlights, the sea of faces; his collar felt 


tight, his hands got clammy, and in a panic he wailed, “I don’t 
know what to say.” 


@ When the Franklin Life representative calls on his prospect, he 
has little difficulty in finding the right thing to say. He has a 
policy form specifically designed to meet the needs of just about 
every possible type of prospect. He has effective sales and pro- 
motional material to support and give weight to his own state- 
ments; the right words are practically put into his mouth. And 
when the time comes to say them, he can hardly help himself. 


@ Maybe that’s why the Franklin sales organization as a whole 
shows a gain of 46% in new business over last year, and many 


of our leading representatives have doubled and tripled their 
volume. 


~ 
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@ If you run out of words in the pinches, inquire about a Franklin 
Agency Franchise. It’s better than a dictionary. 
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COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Insurance in force exceeds $242,000,000.00 
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CHAS. E, BECKER, PRESIDENT 
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BIS L'S 
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B EST'S Weekly Insurance Bulletins arrive at your desk each 


Monday morning giving you a confidential review of all hap- 


penings of importance in the insurance field. 


A weekly confidential report that is instructive, concise and 


accurate. 


YOUR KNOWLEDGE CAN BE NO GREATER 
THAN YOUR INFORMATION! 


$5.00 A YEAR 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
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Marvin, Harry C., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Massachusetts Indemnity Insurance Company, Boston, Mass. 
Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co., St. Paul, Minn. ....... 
Monumental Life Insurance Company, Baltimore, Md. ........ 
Mutual Trust Life Insurance Company, Chicago, Il. 
National Life and Accident Ins. Co., Inc., Nashville, Tenn. .. 
National Reserve Life Ins. Co., Toneka, Kansas 

Nelson, Carroll E., St. Louis, Mo. 

New York Life Ins. Co., New York, N. 

Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Occidental Life Insurance Company, Los Angeles, Cal. ...... 
Ohio National Life Insurance Company, Cincinnati, Ohio .... 
Old Line Life Insurance Co. of America, Milwaukee, Wis. .. 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Pan-American Life Insurance Company, New Orleans, La. ... 
Peoples Life Insurance Company, Frankfort, Ind. 

Pilot Life Insurance Company, Greensboro, N. C. 

Provident Life Insurance Company, The, Bismarck, N. 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Prudential Insurance Company of America, Newark, N. J. .. 
teliance Life Insurance Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. .......... 
temington Rand, Ine., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Standard Life Insurance Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

State Mutual Life Assurance Company, Worcester, Mass. .... 
Tressel, Harry §., Chicago, Il. 

Union Central Life Insurance Company, The, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, Portland, Maine .... 
United Life and Accident Insurance Company, Concord, N. H. 
Weeemay UWmeerwsieee, HOw BOG, We Ze. cscs cccssvccscsiscscciee 
Western & Southern Life Insurance Co., Cincinnati, Ohio . 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. .......... 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those companies which receive 
our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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FREEDOM IS NOT INHERITED 


Joe Morris is probably just another erat lollars work, too. ..1n bonds and in lifeinsurance. 
American. One of his ancestors emigrated from The life insurance dollars are more important 
Europe to find freedom i Another hat l 4 


I nother thinks. They are doing triple duty in 
crossed the continent 1 ga wagon 


4 


nent in 


al 


keeping our national freedom. First, they 
Still another signed the ation of Ind helping to finance the government because the 
pendence. Freedom is a Morris tradition. are promptly reinvested in U. S. securities. Sec 

Until Pearl Harbor, Joe thought 1, they are helping to halt inflation by divert 
dom was a natural inheritance—an Li ing spendable income into savings. Third, throug! 
right guaranteed forever by his Maker and the the tection they afford, they are keeping uj 
Constitution. ; the morale of Joe and Mr 

Today, he knows that it is oe | -_ Joe and the whole Morri 
not enough to win freedom. \ family. 
Freedom must be kept... by Z poe. an OS Freedom is not inherited 
“blood and sweat and tears.”’ ; America’s 67 million policy 

Joe isn’t in the army or or : holders know that, now. Thei 
navy ... he’s past the age. 7” Toe dollars as well as their toil ar: 
But he is doing his bit. He : playing a valuable part in th: 
works long and hard in his PROVIDENT MuTvAL eternal, unceasing, but al 
wartime job. He works even- 


site te i A ; Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA ways precious, struggle fo: 
ings in civilian defense. His Pennsylvania @ Founded 1865 freedom. 











